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NEWS OF 


T was in accordance with a policy that has been emphatically 
stated by General de Gaulle that the French should raise objec- 
tions to the creation of central administrative machinery in Berlin 
for dealing with German finance, transport, communications, foreign 
trade and industry. In consequence the preparatory work of the 
The French 
point of view is a quite intelligible one. In three wars France has 
suffered from the existence of a unified militarist Germany. She now 
sees under Allied, control four Germanies coming into being under 
four different administrations, each showing some signs of settling 
down as a separate entity ; and it is not unnatural that she should ask 
to wait and see how this works, and not prejudge the issue by fixing 
on the four areas a unity which, after all, the inhabitants may not 
desire. In his talk to 300 journalists at Brussels last week General 
de Gaulle disclaimed any idea of annexation of western German 
territory by France, but he did insist on the importance of setting 
up an international control of the industrial Ruhr. Here he was on 
strong ground. He was also justified in maintaining that France, 
occupying the position that she does in Europe, must be associated 
in decisions about the whole European settlement, and has her part 
to play in a “ western family ” which, in organising itself as it must, 
will do no more harm to a European organisation than that will 
do to a world organisation. Clearly he foresees western Germany 
being gradually and naturally drawn into the family of the west, 
just as, equally obviously, Russian statesmen see eastern Germany 
being drawn into a family of the east, though the latter think more 
exclusively in terms of spheres of influence. On the simple merits of 
the case, there is a good deal to be said for not forcing unity upon 
Germany prematurely; none the less there are some common 
services, such as transport, which are essential to her existence. 
Even if there were four Germanies, it would still be undesirable that 
these should be separated by economic barriers; and it would be 
disastrous if Allied efforts to break down such barriers were frustrated. 


Two Methods in Germany 


General Eisenhower’s second monthly report on the Military 
Government in Germany (for August) deals with political, economic 
and social questions. It is concerned mainly with the American 
occupied zone, and the process within that zone of “ denazification,” 
limited experiments in the granting of political freedom, and the 
handling of the anxious problem of feeding the population and 
getting it back to work. (Industrial plants were working to no more 
than 5 per cent. of capacity.) His account of the situation in Berlin 
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shows how little there is in common between the treatment of Ger- 
many by the Russians and that applied by the western Powers. 
When the Americans came to Berlin they found four organised 
political parties existing there, permitted by the Soviet authorities, 
but Communists occupying most of the strategic posts in the muni- 
cipalities. The four parties were joined in a united front “ political 
bloc,” which afforded no scope for democratic activity. Four party 
newspapers were permitted, but the Communist journal had a double 
ration of paper, and all were subjected to Soviet censorship. Events 
are demonstrating exactly what, after all, was to be expected. The 
political philosophy of Russia is fundamentally different from that 
of the western Powers. Two countries with opposite political prin- 
ciples may compromise about strategy, or frontiers, or trade ; but in 
dealing with the same human subject-matter there can be no com- 
promise between totalitarianism and democracy. Part of Germany 
may be handled in the totalitarian way, part in the democratic way, 
but the same section of it cannot be handled in both ways. Here 
is a fundamental difficulty in the re-education of a single Germany 
under the four Powers—the same difficulty which stands in the way 
of the reconstruction of Europe by any other method than the de- 
marcation of spheres of influence. 


Weakness in Java 


The situation in Java requires handling with more firmness and 
decision than has yet been revealed either by the British or the Dutch 
authorities. On the military side the Dutch cannot be blamed, for 
they have no considerable military force available, though it .s 
generally felt in Batavia that they should have stated their policy 
more clearly, and taken more active steps to get in touch with 
responsible Indonesians. In regard to the second, it is possible that 
the contacts effected by Colonel Raden Wirdjojoatmodjo may prove 
helpful. o far as the British are concerned, it is surely obvious 
that they cannot shed responsibility. These troubles created by hot- 
headed Indonesian nationalists took a violent form before the Japanese 
had been disarmed. The process of liberation can hardly be said 
to have seriously begun. The unruly nationalist forces have been 
able to assert themselves merely because there was an administrative 
vacuum in Java, due to the collapse of the Japanese before any Allied 
authority was there to take charge. To hand over an area so 
inadequately liberated to the Dutch before they have the means of 
controlling the situation, and to wash our hands of responsibility 
would be a gross neglect of duty. It is for the liberating Allied forces 
to take over and maintain order pending the arrival of adequate 
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Dutch forces. Then it will become their concern. But in the mean- 
time, during what is virtually an interregnum, there ought to be no 
hesitation whatever in sending sufficient forces from Singapore to 
restore order. 


Rulers in Argentina 

Power in Argentina rests on a balance of forces which are not 
easily comprehensible to people who live under orthodox democracy. 
Colonel Peron, who resigned last week, maintained his dictatorial 
power because he had the support of the garrison of Campo de 
Maya and because no group of officers was stronger than the group 
that supported him. But the leading officers are themselves poli- 
ticians and tend to represent the views of certain limited groups of 
citizens ; but the whole body of citizens are important enough to be 
worth conciliating, as was seen by Colonel Peron’s recent promises of 
social reform, designed to win support for his Presidential candi- 
dature. These promises did not commend themselves to the Army 
officers, who were further, and perhaps more seriously, aggrieved 
by his overtures to the United States, or what at least appeared 
to be toleration of American interference. The first move 
came from General Eduardo Avalos, commander of the garrison, 
who as controller of ten thousand trained troops on the spot 
was able to use an unanswerable argument; though he, too, 
had to endeavour to secure the support of the rival group 
of officers at the Military Club. At the moment General Avalos, 
as War Minister, is in control, and has announced that the elec- 
tions will be held, as arranged, in April, and ordered complete 
freedom for the Press; it remains to be seen how long that 
freedom, if he remains in power, will be maintained. A change of 
Government has taken place, but it has been effected by a change 
in the balance of military influences and not by any democratic 
procedure. Indeed, bands of workers have discovered that Colonel 
Peron is their hero, and have been demonstrating in his favour. 
There is no sign of anything like political stability being achieved. 


Housing Predictions 


Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s speech on housing on Wednesday in no 
way detracted from his reputation as a rhetorician, but it hardly 
satisfied the expectations aroused by the promises lavished in the 
course of the Government’s election campaign. He gave no estimate 
of the houses to be built in the near future, but undertook to publish 
statistics of accomplishment monthly from next January onwards. 
His defence of the failure of the Government to implement its 
undertaking to create a separate Ministry of Housing was effective, 
but the decision to concentrate on new housing in rural districts 
and disregard reconditioning for the moment is of very doubtful 
wisdom. The Minister announced drastic proposals for the acquisi- 
tion of land by local authorities in case of need, but the need is 
likely in fact to be confined to certain districts ; taking the country 
as a whole the local authorities have already enough land available 
t> account for at least two years’ needs. Generally speaking, the 
Government's policy is to work primarily through the local authori- 
ties, which will get houses built under contract for letting, not for 
sale. It is evidently Mr. Bevan’s hope that practically all available 
labour and materials—about the supply of both of which he clearly 
feels considerable anxiety—will be absorbed by local authorities’ 
work, leaving little opportunity for the construction of houses for 
sale by the private builder. The demands of the lower-income 
groups must be satisfied first, and local authorities are to be encour- 
aged to frame schemes under which houses of different sizes will be 
well mixed up. An undeserved dig at the building societies was 
another sign of Mr. Bevan’s preference for the public rather than 
the individual ownership of houses to be built. Altogether this was 
very much in the nature of an interim report, casting little light on 
the probability of more houses being built under Mr. Bevan than 
would have been built under Mr. Willink. 


Controls—for Five Years 

The Government having siated insistently that they do not 
desire “controls for contrels’ sake,” it is astonishing that they should 
have taken precisely the course which appears to contradict that 
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statement. The powers which they are asking Parliament to confe 
on them under the Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) Bij}, 
undesirable as they would be in normal times, are for the most par 
justified in the period of transition from war to peace ; but because 
they are abnormal, and depend on the circumstances of this chang. 
ing period, they ought to be granted for a short time only, ang 
renewed if necessary as circumstances may require. In war-time 
these exceptional powers of control were asked for year by year ; the 
Government, resisting the amendment which would have fixed the 
period for two years, requires a carte blanche to continue the cop. 
trols for five years. Why? Because it does not want to encourage 
false hopes, and because it wants to work to a five-year plan, 
There need be no objection to a five-year plan, but there 
would be a very grave objection if the carrying-out of such a 
plan were not frequently under review by Parliament. If the plan 
was proceeding well, and controls were still needed, the powers could 
be continued. If, on the other hand, Parliament was not satisfied 
with operations under the plan, plan and controls alike would haye 
to go. That is plain logic, but the Government, of course, controls 
the division-lobbies. Its first use of its power is not reassuring, 


Agitators and the Dockers 


October 18th (Thursday) was the day fixed for the renewal o 
national negotiations on the dockers’ claim, and up to the last moment 
the leaders of the unofficial strike movement strained every nerve to 
keep the stoppage going. Their success was far from being complete, 
At some ports men continued or resumed work, and at others con- 
fused meetings led to decisions to remain on strike ; but the agitators 
had considerably the best of it. They were playing for time against 
the economic pressure arising from the fact that the dockers were 
getting no strike pay and against the return of reason, which would 
have shown the folly of striking at the moment when the men’s 
claims were under consideration, and when such action was bound 
to weaken the position of their constitutional representatives. As 
it was the union leaders were confronted with extraordinary diffi- 
culties. Their authority has been challenged, and there can be no 
certainty about their power to make terms which the men will 
accept. The actual issue of hours and wages between them and 
the employers is dwarfed by the new issue raised by the conflict 
between the official union and the agitators, who appear to aim at 
supplanting them by creating a new organisation. The question 
concerns not the dockers alone but the whole trade union move- 
ment, and indeed the whole of industry. What is at stake is the 
system of collective bargaining, under which labour plays an orderly 
part in determining conditions of work. It is now threatened by 
repudiation of leaders and irresponsible resort to direct action. The 
Government, fortunately, is lending the dissidents no countenance, 
and soldiers will ensure the unloading of essential cargoes at the 
docks. 


Working Parties in Industry 


The enterprising spirit in which Sir Stafford Cripps is pressing 
on with his plan for setting up “working parties” in industry is 
meeting with a good response. He started with cotton, and after en- 
countering some opposition he has secured promises of co-operation. 
He is now dealing with pottery, furniture, hosiery and boots and 
shoes, and will go on to other industries. The working party for 
each industry consists of four employers, four workers, four experts 
and an independent chairman; and its purpose, as Sir Stafford 
explained last Monday, is to see what fundamental changes are 
required to enable the industry to meet new conditions likely to 
arise when the present easy conditions are over. When the reports 
are issued all concerned, including the President of the Board of 
Trade, should have a full picture of the requirements of the industry 
and its powers of satisfying consumers at home and purchasers 
abroad. Success, of course, will depend on the action taken after 
a report has been made. The scheme as a whole means that for 
each industry it will become possible for long-term planning to take 
the place of makeshift. The speed with which the programme Is 
progressing is shown by the fact that the Chairmen and all the 
members of the five parties have already been appointed. 
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ATOMS AND POLITICS 


HAT the debate in the House of Lords on Tuesday on the 
T atomic bomb should be inconclusive was inevitable, for the 
Government is known not to be in a position to announce its 
intentions yet. All the Lords could do was to give expression 
to the profound concern aroused, not only in this country but 
throughout the world, by the unimaginable possibilities of an engine 
of warfare whose future may as far transcend its present as its 
present transcends any engine cf warfare of the past. About that 
there is little to be said. Lord Cherwell did indeed deprecate 
exaggeration. He was right, no doubt, in scouting the idea that the 
new power might break control and achieve nothing less than the 
disintegration of the universe. Scientists are satisfied that to that 
extent they know what they are handling. The ultimate potentiali- 
ties of nuclear energy are still unexplored, but no serious doubt 
exists that the new power can be controlled, and directed to 
beneficent ends no less than to purposes of destruction. It is a 
profound misfortune that the first introduction the lay public should 
have had to the researches carried out by Rutherford at Cambridge 
half a generation ago should have been when the first atomic bomb 
fell on Hiroshima. From that moment, inevitably, the attention 
of the world was fixed on the new forces of destruction thus 
spectacularly revealed ; and we are warned that the devastation 
wrought at Hiroshima and Nagasaki is as nothing compared with 
what might be effected in a future war. The power of the atomic 
bomb, its size, its range (when combined with existing or new forms 
of rocket) are capable Sf unpredictable expansion. No great city 
anywhere can count on iramunity from something like total oblitera- 
tion. If warfare is to continue, and the atomic bomb and its 


” horrific progeny are the determinants in war, it is literal truth that 


civilisation as it exists today will exist no longer. 

What is the effect of that shattering truth on the mind of man? 
Merely to ask the question is to emphasise man’s irrationality. 
Were he rational, governed by logic and cold reason, he would 
decide that at any cost warfare must cease for ever, and human 
resources be devoted to directing nuclear energy into new forms 
of production for human welfare. It will, no doubt, be so directed. 
To drive a power-station, probably a locomotive, possibly in due 
time a motor-car, by the new force will, if the scientists are to be 
believed, be perfectly practical. The economics of the process are 
still obscure. Nations that depend to a considerable extent on the 
consumption and export of coal do not yet know how their prospects 
will be affected. All that will come, and sooner perhaps than the 
scientists today foresee. But meanwhile another application of 
nuclear energy has come already. The atomic bomb is an accom- 
plished fact, and its menace darkens the whole horizon. For man- 
kind has too little confidence in itself in the mass to be confident 
that the only condition of salvation, the conclusion of an agree- 
ment that never again shall the atomic bomb be used in warfare, 
will be accepted and observed. The idea of such an agreement is 
not to be contemptuously dismissed. There are laws of warfare 
which, partly out of humanity, partly out of fear, have been 
honoured in the main, even in the recent deadly conflict ; absten- 
tion from the use of poison-gas is a case in point. But plainly absten- 
tion from the use of the atomic bomb in war can be achieved with 
certainty by one means only, complete abstention from war itself. 
What humanity has to ask itself today, while preparations for the 
launching of the United Nations are in full train, is whether that is 
an unattainable ideal. If it is humanity will not long be in a posi- 
tion to ask itself any further questions at all. 

Here once more the mind of man is the determinant. Lord 
Cherwell, in the House of Lords on Tuesday, damned idealism in 
this matter with the faintest praise, and it is quite true that human 
Passions and ambitions and covetousness may drive a nation into 


war whatever the consequences. But that the atomic bomb has 
imparted a new. urgency into the effort for peace is palpable, unless 
nations have become suddenly insensate. To say that the coming 
of the bomb makes havcc of the United Nations Charter is junacy. 
On the contrary it rivets hope on the Charter as the one salvation 
of humanity. The document itself may be imperfect; if so it 
contains provision for its own amendment. Documents alone, no 
doubt, will never in themselves impart security, but if mankind 
is to dispense with war it must have rules of life, and established 
methods of settling its differences otherwise than by conflict. San 
Francisco has provided the machinery for that if the nations are 
prepared to use it. With what assurance can it be asserted that 
they are? Theoretically with full assurance. All the Great Powers 
—and no others are likely to be in a position in any visible future 
to manufacture atomic bombs if the bombs are prohibited weapons 
—have pledged themselves to abstain for ever from war. Of the 
validity of that pledge nothing can be asserted—except this, that it 
will weigh nothing with a nat-on bent for its own purposes on war. 
More than that indeed must be said. Unless nations are pledged 
not merely to abstention from war, but to active and expanding 
co-operation in the works of peace, the menace of war will be as 
immediate and as terrible as ever. 

In face of that the atomic bomb is charged with twofold possi- 
bilities. Today, in varying degree, every nation dreads its posses- 
sion by any other. So far only one nation, the United States, does 
possess it. Few Englishmen are perturbed by that. We do not 
see the United States as a potential aggressor anywhere, and if 
we believed the secret of the atomic bomb would remain perman- 
ently hers we might feel happier about the future than we are. But 
there is, of course, no question of that. As was said in the House 
of Lords, there are no longer any secrets, or very few, about nuclear 
energy. Knowledge regarding it is expanding everywhere. Although 
the United States alone possessed the immense resources needed 
for the production of the atomic bomb, it is certain that other 
countries, in particular Russia, will not be left behind for long. 
But while Russia is left behind the fact is obviously influencing her 
whole mentality. To appreciate that it is necessary to realise what 
Russia’s evolution since 1920 has been. The revolution of three 
years earlier shook her to her depths. Her whole political and 
economic system was for a time disintegrated. Still nominally a 
Great Power, she ‘stood for a time almost outside the family of 
nations. Not till the crowning victory of Stalingrad did she feel 
the equal of any Power in the world, and even then, still more since 
the war has ended, she has manifestly considered it necessary to 
assert her position with some crudity to make sure that other nations 
recognise it. What is to be the effect on a nation in that temper 
of witnessing another Great Power in possession of a decisive 
weapon of warfare, the secret of which she refuses to share even 
with her major Allies? The answer to that is convincingly 
demonstrated by Russia’s attitude in all recent political discussions. 

Nothing certain, it is true, can be predicted about Russia. But 
to treat her with complete confidence and candour in this matter 
of the bomb could achieve nothing but good, or at the worst could 
do no harm, for no one supposes that Russia would desire to 
use the bomb in the brief period that will elapse before she dis- 
covers its secret anyhow. If, on the other hand, she is left to dis- 
cover it, with a sense of grievance against the nation or nations 
which withhold the secret smouldering all the time, the peril with 
which the bomb is charged may well plunge the world in fear. This 
is a moment when great decisions must be taken, and they are far 
better based on confidence than on mistrust. The scientists, almost 
to a man, in Britain and the United States alike, are for sharing 
freely in this field all the secrets there are to share. The effect of 
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going with open hands to Russia might be as good as the effect of 
standing back with closed hands is demonstrably evil. It is not, 
of course, a question of Russia alone. The Security Council of the 
United Nations is the right body co control the bomb, in the sense 
of seeing to it that no bombs are made anywhere except where they 
have been made already, and that the plant there is never employed 
to equip any nation, even the United States itself, with the deadly 
engine. That Council is not yet in being, but the five permanent 
members of it are nominated, and in spite of what Mr. Truman has 
said America would be acting with great wisdom in telling Russia 
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and China, France and ourselves, anything there is to tell. That 
would clear the air and create no new dangers. In the cleared air 
international co-operation must be pressed forward as it is being to- 
day, with the Preparatory Commission for the United Nations about 
to meet in London, the Food and Agriculture Organisation setting 
itself on its feet in Quebec, and the International Labour Organisa- 
tion in session in Paris. The bomb can be made to help instead 
of hindering international co-operation. But only by the persistent 
broadening of international co-operation can the conception of war 
as an instrument of national policy be dispelled. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ARLIAMENT is getting into its stride. The opening sittings, in 

August, were unreal. There was the ceremonial of the royal 
opening, there was the universal relief and rejoicing over the sudden 
end of the Japanese war, there was the knowledge that little serious 
business would be done in the short sitting before the long adjourn- 
ment. Now the situation is different. Members have been in touch 
with their constituencies; they have the prospect of something like a 
year’s clear run of legislation before them ; the first mild instalment 
of nationalisation is before the House ; the first divisions have taken 
place—on the vital question of controls ; Ministers have been sufh- 
ciently in action, even if only at question-time, to enable some 
estimate to be formed of their probable success or failure. Some 
estimate—but by no means a final estimate yet ; for that reason it 
would be unfair at this moment to mention individuals who look 
at present like finding their responsibilities too much for them. 
Curiously, the one on whom general curiosity and expectation has 
been most largely centred, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, has not so much as 
opened his mouth till this week, when it fell to him to answer a 
not unfriendly Opposition motion on housing. He produced more 
fireworks than figures, but exhilarated his supporters enormously. 

* * * * 

One problem that demands some solution is Questions. Question- 
time is an invaluable feature of the House. It is about the only 
chance the private member gets nowadays of making his voice heard 
at all on subjects of his own choosing. It often means the extraction 
of useful information from Ministers, and keeps them salutarily on 
the alert ; incidentally, though that is not a major consideration, it 
provides much more interesting matter for visitors in the gallery 
and for the next day’s papers than the average set debate. But in 
this House question-asking has become so intensive that it is unusual 
for half the questions to get answered orally. On Monday this week, 
for example, sixty achieved that distinction. The number down for 
oral answer on Tuesday was 196, but less than 70 got oral answers. 
It is quite true that any question not reached by the time 
the Speaker calls a halt at 3.15 gets a written reply, sent to the 
questioner by the Minister concerned and duly reported in Hansard ; 
but that means, of course, that no supplementary can be asked, and 
it is the supplementary that exercises a Minister’s wits, and compels 
him often to meet a point which he has evaded in his original reply. 
For that reason one way out of the present difficulty, a much sharper 
check on supplementaries than the Speaker exercises at present, 
should be avoided if possible. But what better way out remains is 
hard to see. Members are restricted as it is to three questions for 
oral answer on any one day ; that might be cut down to two, or even 
one, but in fact few Members ask as many as three. Probably the 
present method will continue, unsatisfactory as it palpably is. 

- a * * 

Now that General Eisenhower is being publicly mentioned as a 
possibility for the Secretary-Generalship of the United Nations, the 
chances of so admirable an appointment being actually made are 
worth weighing. No one living, probably, could do as much for 
the new Organisation as the late Commander-in-Chief, who, over and 
above the immense prestige which his leadership of the Allies to 
victory has conferred, possesses an ideal combination of qualifications 
for the leadership of the world in peace. One of those qualifications 
is an unhesitating willingness to serve his day and generation as and 
where he is most needed. That trait might lead him to accept an 
invitation which no country would extend to him with more en- 


thusiasm than Great Britain. But there are two other strong tempta- 
tions. General Eisenhower is freely mentioned both as successor 
to General Marshall as Chief of the General Staff in the United 
States, and as Republican candidate for the Presidency in 1948, 
Unfortunately a rival for the latter distinction is Commander Harold 
Stassen, who, in the view of many judges, would be almost as good 
a choice as Eisenhower for the United Nations post. Both of them 
cannot get the Republican nomination, but if both of them go for 
it the United Nations will get neither, for it cannot postpone the 
appointment for more than a few weeks. One further consideration 
may affect the question. To plant the United Nations’ headquarters 
on American soil and at the same time appoint an American Secre- 
tary-General would give one nation too great a preponderance 
One or the other must be non-American. 
* * * 7 

In the days of M. Molotov a glimpse at the Russia of Nicholas II 
has its charms. In his posthumous book wer Under the Bridges, 
published this week, Sir Nevile Henderson, our last Ambassador 
at Berlin, teils how when he was a secretary at the St. Petersburg 
Embassy in 1906 he spent a week-end in Volhynia with Count 
Joseph Potocki. There were in the stables over a hundred English 
hunters for the guests to choose from, and an Arab and a Russian 
stud as well, with two private packs of hounds, and the guests on 
leaving were driven fifty miles in sleighs to the nearest railway station 
to catch the night express. The first sleigh was empty, except for 
the driver, but carried two flaming torches to light the way. The 
next carried passengers, the next again only torches, and so on 
with the whole 38. The sleighs were drawn by 95 horses, and the 
change to relays after twenty-five miles was effected in little more 
than five minutes. Such was Russia pre-hammer and pre-sickle. 

* *x * * 

The secret history of the war is being disclosed bit by bit. The 
story can be told now, —it is, I believe, to be at least touched on 
in a semi-public document—of how the Cambridge Union was 
suddenly commandeered for a week in the early part of last year, 
cleared of everyone connected with it except the Chief Clerk, who 
was left in his office but allowed no communication with the rest of 
the building, while van-loads of models were brought in under cover 
of darkness and set up in the debating-hall which has rung with the 
accents of the great for a century, with sentries with Bren guns 
keeping guard at the outer doors. Over the models pored Eisenhower 
and Montgomery and other authorities only less distinguished. 
Cambridge, therefore, which has from the first been in the forefront 
over the atomic bomb, and—though much less is known of that— 
over the vitally important dehydration process, may claim to have 
played a part of some significance in the preparations for D-day. 

* 7 * * 

Cambridge, by the way, is considerably worried about gowns. So, 
I understand, is Oxford. The trouble is that there aren’t any, or 
at any rate not nearly enough. During the war the demand was s0 
small that the supply was equal to it. Now it is nothing like equal. 
The announcement “no gowns” in tailors’ windows takes its place 
beside “ no cigarettes” elsewhere. The question is, What is to be 
done about it? One possibility, of course, is to go without ; and 
that is, in fact, what will in part have to be done. Some freshmen 
will get gowns and some won’t, and the proctors will lose a good 
part of their business if they can no longer drop on an undergraduate 
for being out after dark ungowned. JANUS. 
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A PALESTINE PLAN 


By G. R. DRIVER 

UCH has been written for and against the Zionist claim to 
Palestine, and there are now settled there some 500,000 Jews 
(as against 1,000,000 Arabs) who can no more be evicted than the 
Arabs if justice is to prevail. These Jews have bought every acre 
that they own, often at enhanced prices, and they have greatly im- 
proved the land, and an Arab demand for retrospective legislation 
revoking these sales is as unreasonable as the Jewish claims to un- 
wind the scroll of history. Either course involves a degree of suffer- 

ing and injustice that cannot be contemplated. 

‘The number of Jews now in Palestine is over twice that of the 
ancient Hebrews in the ideal age of the kingdoms. Prof. Kittel has 
estimated their numbers at 230,000 in the time of Hezekiah, and at 
the outside at 160,000 in that of Zedekiah, and he thinks that they 
dwindled to 23,500 after the final deportation in 586 B.c. Dr. Baron 
puts the population of Palestine in A.D. 70 at 2,200,000 Jews, plus 
300,000 Samaritans and Greeks ; but this figure seems excessive in 
view of the general rate of increase in the ancient world and in 
the modern East when unaffected by European science. Also, he 
bases it on an estimate of 100,000 people in Jerusalem alone, which 
is hardly credible, and does not say exactly what he includes in 
Palestine. The present numbers, then, are enough to constitute “a” 
national home in Palestine, for no responsible person has ever 
promised to make it “the” national home, of the Jews. The time, 
then, has come when some compromise must be found if the Holy 
Land is not to be for ever filled with the envy, hatred and malice 
which political Zionism has brought to it, and the Zionist leaders 
have an opportunity that may never recur to show both moral courage 
and statesmanship by accepting what they have obtained wiih a 
good grace and looking elsewhere for a home for those of their 
race who cannot now find a place in Palestine itself. There is no 
logical connection between persecution in Europe and Zionism. 

In Palestine partition, as the Peel Commission has declared, is the 
only solution in the present circumstances, however imperfect it may 
be ; but it may be remarked that Sir George Adam Smith has said 
that “the idea that it [Palestine] can ever belong to one nation, 
even though this were Jews, is contrary both to nature and to 
scripture.” At the same time, there is no need for partition to last 
for ever. It ought to be fixed in the first instance for a limited 
period of time, possibly ten or twenty-five years, with the express 
provision that, if or when (whether before or after that term olf 
years) Arabs and Jews agree to put forward a genuine settlement 
of their differences, and a reasonable constitution with adequate safe- 
guards for racial and religious minorities, it shall at once be deter- 
mined. The burden of agreement must rest with the parties con- 
cerned, in the hope that future generations will not inherit the 
passions of their ancestors, but that does not exclude external help 
and advice ; and pending agreement external control of the country 
must remain. 

The Jews already hold the richest agricultural land in the country, 
the Maritime Plain and the Vale of Esdraelon, with an extension to 
Lake Huleh ; the Arabs have the poor hill-country of Galilee, once 
called Galilee of the Gentiles, and the “ backbone ” from Carmel and 
Beisan to Hebron, with an extension to Jaffa and Gaza. The Jews 
should be allowed to consolidate their holdings in the plains, ana 
the Arabs be encouraged to sell what they still hold there, being 
offered in return a guarantee that Jewish purchases in the hill-country 
shail henceforth be absolutely prohibited; and the Jews in the 
hills might be similarly encouraged to exchange their holdings for 
land in the plains. Such sales or exchanges should be controlled to 
prevent the peasants being turned off the land to become a landless 
proletariat (although the extent to which this has already happened 
is much exaggerated), and a fund should be established to facilitate 
resettlement of Jews in the plains, and of Arabs, e.g., in Transjordan. 

The resulting Arab and Jewish districts are of awkward shape. 
The Arab areas are mainly two: Galilee and the “backbone.” The 
former is best joined to the Lebanon, even though it is at the 
present time politically a foreign unit ; the latter, if joined to Trans- 
jordan, will be economically self-supporting on Arab standards ot 
living. The Jewish district, forming a Z-shaped tract of country, 
is awkward both politically and economically. It will have abnormally 
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long frontiers, and no natural resources beyond agriculture ; but the 
Zionists must accept the disabilities consequent on their insistence 
on Palestine as their only home. When they are willing to reduce 
their standards of living to that of their environment, namely, an 
oriental level, they will require financial aid from outside; and, 
in fact, they have only so maintained their standards 
hitherto (except for the artificial boom created by the war). This, 
however, is a question which may be left to the Jews of Palestine 
to settle with their fellow-Jews in the rest of the world ; they cannot 
expect the Gentile world to pour money into the country to maintain 
artificial and uneconomic standards of life. Their position, however, 
would be made easier if they were allowed to acquire certain as yet 
unallocated state-lands and the Negeb in the south, to make what they 
could of them by modern scientific methods ; and they might reason- 
ably expect external financial aid, whether by direct grant or by 
loan, in such a task. By such a scheme, with all its drawbacks, 
both parties would gain something beyond peace: the Arabs would 
have the advantage of union with larger political units, Lebanon 
and Transjordan, whose inhabitants are their own kinsfolk and 
speak the same language, while the Jews would have the prospect 
of developing a large as yet unexploited district. The wealth of the 
Dead Sea in potash, and perhaps also in oil, falls in Arab territory, 
but is being developed by Jewish skill and finance, and the advan- 
tages are thus roughly divided. 


Certain districts must remain reserved areas under the control 
of the High Commissioner or of any body that may succeed him. 
First, Jerusalem (and perhaps Bethlehem and Nazareth, though not 
necessarily, as Arab-Jewish feelings are not involved in these two 
towns) must come under him, sitting possibly with an inter-nation 
advisory board (consisting of laymen, not theologians or clergy 
whose innate tendency to quarrel will almost certainly produce a 
perpetual stalemate). Second, the ports of Jaffa plus Tel Aviv and of 
Haifa must be made to serve both communities ; for Arabs as well 
as Jews require access to the sea. These places, too, have an im- 
portant part to play in Imperial communications. The suggestion 
may, therefore, be made that the Army should exchange its base in 
Cairo for one at Jaffa or Tel Aviv, whence it would still be within 
striking distance of the Suez Canal, and that the Navy should leave 
Alexandria for Haifa, where it would have the end of the pipe-line 
and the oil-refineries under its guns. Bases, too, for aerial com- 
munication must be maintained as hitherto at Tiberias and Lydda. 
Such arrangements as these have the additional advantage of ensuring 
the policing of the country and its protection from aggression during 
the difficult period of transition and of bringing money and employ- 
ment into it on a considerable scale. Protection indeed is, and 
probably always will be, necessary; for history has shown that neither 
Hebrews nor Jews nor Arabs have ever (except once during the 
Crusades) succeeded in defending the country against attack from 
without or of expelling the invader when he has occupied it, and 
a divided country will certainly be unable to hold it against attack 
from the West. If, too, a canal were eventually dug from a point 
somewhere south of Tel Aviv to the head of the Gulf of Aqaba in 
view of the expected reversion of the Suez Canal to Egypt at no 
distant date, such protection of the country would be a vital necessity 
of the Empire. 


Meanwhile, the office of High Commissioner or something akin to 
it will have to be maintained. He will then have under his control 
foreign relations and such internal affairs as national (as distinct from 
local) taxation and police, main roads and railways, and the waters 
of the Jordan (which on any scheme flows through both Jewish and 
Arab territory) ; he will also have to ensure rights of transit across 
country and of access to ports and holy places to all without dis- 
tinction of race or creed. The constitution, however, of each com- 
munity can be left to the free choice of each, subject to the guidance 
of the High Commissioner. Then the Arab settlement may raise 
more difficulties than the Jewish, but may here be left at that; it 
must not be allowed to imperil the ultimate goal. This can hardly 
be anything but a federation of Syria and Palestine, which are 
historically, economically and geographically a single unit, in a single 
block of four federated states: Syria in the narrower sense, Lebanon 
plus Galilee, Transjordan plus Arab Palestine, and Jewish Palestine 
as the land of Israel, each autonomous within itself. 
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The scheme here outlined provides for some increase of Jewish 
immigration into the Jewish State, but much pioneering work, to 
which ordinary refugees are unsuited, will be required to prepare 
any extensive tracts of land for their reception; and some of the 
additional land may not prove itself capable of supporting such 
numbers as its advocates expect or hope. In any case, all European 
Jewry could hardly be absorbed into Palestine if it wished to leave 
Europe, and other accommodation must be sought for it; and there 
is no reason to suppose that millions of Jews will refuse anything but 
Palestine if a reasonable offer is made and is presented in a fair 
light. Only hysterical emotion, whipped up by extreme Zionists, 
lost Kenya to the Jews at the beginning of the century. Emotion 
must be guided into channels of common sense, and Zionist leaders 
must realise that if they refuse another Kenya, they will be re- 
sponsible for the victims of future pogroms in Europe. 

Alaska and Mauritius and other places have been suggested, but 
rejected on various grounds ; Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, which have 
been proposed, must be turned down for they are open to the same 
opposition as Palestine from their Arab Moslem inhabitants. Two 
other places suggest themselves. The first is Madagascar, if the 
French would sell (not give) the island; it has a mixed population 
of under 4,000,000 persons occupying 88,745 square miles, and is 
rich in potential forests and plains suitable for agriculture and stock- 
raising and it also yields some semi-precious stones. The second 
is Eritrea, which as an ex-Italian colony is awaiting disposal and will 
not require to be bought. It is a country of 60,000 square miles 
supporting a population of 450,000 persons (whereas Palestine main- 
tains 1,500,000 persons on 10,400 square miles) with a maximal 
temperature in the shade of 120 degrees (against 130 degrees in 
parts of Palestine) ; its population is not a homogeneous nation but 
more or less nomadic African tribes, a fair number of Tigrinian 
immigrants, and Italian colonists, and, apart from the work of these 
colonists, the land is largely unexploited and its trade undeveloped. 
Where Italians have lived, there Jews can live, and their quarters 
are available at once for the first settlers, since many of them have 
already been repatriated and the rest can also be sent back to Italy. 


PUBLICITY FOR BRITAIN 


By B. IFOR EVANS 


HE announcement that the Government is to take a decision on 
the future of the Ministry of Information should draw attention 
to the complex problem of the future organisation of Great Britain’s 
national publicity abroad. Unfortunately, this is bound to prove a 
controversial subject, and the real issues can easily become obscure. 
The Ministry of Information has always been the subject of attacks, 
and it has lost Mr. Brendan Bracken, the brilliant Parliamentary sup- 
porter of its war-time functions.. Further, the British public has 
never had any affection either for the Ministry of Information or for 
Government publicity services in general, and it may well be that 
acrimony and prejudice will obscure in the public mind the real 
peace-time functions of a national information and publicity organisa- 
tion. The public has been mainly concerned with the activities of 
the Ministry of Information and of other publicity services within 
this country itself. It is the domestic rather than the international 
issue which has aroused criticism, and this must always be borne in 
mind. Government Departments have developed their own publicity 
sections and, apart from these, the Government has, during the period 
of war, used a number of agencies to manipulate opinion in England 
in accordance with national policy. 

There is a just and deeply-rooted feeling that with the coming of 
peace all this must disappear. The free Press of England is the 
natural means of communicating the opinions of the public to the 
Government and of the Government to the public, nor need the pro- 
grammes of the B.B.C., nor the activities of the film companies, be in 
any way subject to a Government pressure and control. The legiti- 
mate fight to regain these liberties may disguise the fact that the 
important aspects of Government publicity lie in the international 
field. Great Britain will be called upon during the next few years to 
make an unparalleled effort to maintain her high position of influence 
in the counsels of the world. It is essential to her success that she 
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should maintain that very high reputation and prestige which she 
now possesses among foreign peoples. It is equally important that 
the interpretation of her policy, and her way of life, in the Colonies 
and in the Dominions should remain continuously effective. This 
can only be achieved if, within the very near future, the Government 
reaches a decision on the organisation of the overseas publicity 
services as a whole. One would have thought that, by now, the 
Government had adequate evidence that the Ministry of Information 
cannot continue its existence as a separate Ministry. Public feeling 
against such a conclusion is far too wide and substantial, nor, indeed, 
is the Ministry necessary. In the period of peace, publicity can be 
organised effectively in more modest and less expensive ways than 
the war-time years have permitted. What is essential is not a > 
grandiose structure, but immediate decisions, so that what is best in 
the war-time organisations shall not be allowed to disintegrate and 
disappear. 

The Overseas Services of the B.B.C., which have done such out. 
standing and remarkable work during the war, offer an excellent 
example of the dangers and possibilities of the present situation. 
appears that, for all effective purposes, the war-time overseas services 
of the B.B.C. may cease to exist. One would hope that the am. 
bassadors from Arab countries who have recently been in conference 
with the Foreign Minister in England will be able to convince him ¢ 
the very genuine effect which broadcasts throughout the Arab are 
had through the war years. The Colonial Secretary and his Parlia. 
mentary Secretary are not without first-hand experience of the West 
African Colonies, and they must know of a war-time development of 
Departments of Information in those territories which have made the 
contacts between the Government and the local populations far more 
intimate than it has ever been before. The same is true of other 
Colonial areas. Further, during the next few years, when the transfer 
of sterling funds abroad will be obviously difficult, broadcasting may 
well become the most important of all our publicity services. For it 
can be conducted from this country with very little expenditure in 
either sterling or dollars overseas. If, however, decisions of a positive 
character are not reached immediately the skill and technical services 
which have been developed during the war will become scattered, 
Already, there is a dispersal of skilled personnel, which is most 
undesirable. In another six months the whole machine may well have 
broken down. 

It can be realised that there may be technical objections to 
the development of an overseas broadcasting service in time of peace. 
The ether is, admittedly, overcrowded, but I am convinced that the 
people of this country would prefer to sacrifice one of their wave- 
lengths if they knew that, by doing so, during the next five or ten 
years the policy of this country was being represented in adequate 
terms to peoples in foreign countries and in our Dominions and 
Colonies. It is essential that publicity services overseas should be 
considered as a unity. While broadcasting, to my mind, would be at 
the centre of such a service, it is obvious that other functions con- 
nected with films and the Press could be maintained by a Foreign 
Publicity Department which would replace on a modest scale the 
present Ministry of Information. Unless the Government reaches 
an early decision on that question quickly, the skilled overseas staff 
which is at present at the service of the Ministry of Information will 
be finally dispersed. It cannot be re-collected until there is another > 
war. 

The problem of whether such a service should come directly under 
the Foreign Office or not is one which can be balanced so easily with 
weighty arguments that interminable discussion is not impossible. 
The Foreign Secretary has, one would imagine, sufficiently heavy 
duties in direct diplomacy without embarrassing himself with addi- 
tional departments which would, inevitably, have considerable 
administrative machinery. The nice balance between security, 
foreign policy and publicity would not be as important in peace-time 
as it was during the war years, and one would imagine that the 
Foreign Secretary might do well to attach the publicity department 
directly to the Office of the Lord President, or to some other non- 
committal department of the Government, and watch its activities 
only when they seem to approach the more imporiant realms of high 
diplomacy. I realise that a direct Foreign Office control may be 
equally well argued, but it is essential that, one way or the other, 
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there should be an early decision, or all that is excellent in the present 
machinery will be lost. Closely attached to these other services would 
be the British Council, functioning as it does now with a Charter of 
its own, and continuing to make contacts which have the greatest 
international value in the educational, university and scientific fields, 
and, in what may be most important of all, the contacts in the 
humanities. ° 

The importance of an adequate overseas publicity has not been 
sufficiently realised in Great Britain. We had no such services during 
the years when the last Peace Treaty was negotiated. We permitted 
the Germans to use the name of the Treaty of Versailles, which, in 
its political aspects, had so many excellent features, as a term of 
ridicule, detestation and abuse. If we had possessed, during those 
years, an adequate overseas publicity we could have let the peoples 
of the world know that the settlement at Versailles was an elaborate, 
and—with all the difficulties—not an inadequate attempt to deal with 
a multitude of baffling problems and contending interests which 
presented themselves. 

Apart from its immediate service during the years of treaty-making, 
an overseas service could let the world know of the policy and way of 
life of Great Britain. It could see that the high prestige that we 
have won during the years of war did not disappear into that contempt 
for England which one found in too many quarters overseas in the 
years between the two wars. Above all, one of our greatest inter- 
national assets is the English language, and with an adequate publicity 
service we could see that its place in the world was duly recognised. 


PARIS DEPARTURE 


N a few days time I shall be leaving Paris to be demobilised, 

after spending over a year there with a Military Mission. To a 
Londoner like myself, the most striking thing was to discover Paris 
still virtually intact, offering a panorama of palaces, churches, boule- 
vards and bridges as lovely and magnificent as ever ; perhaps even 
more so, for the more sober air tends to isolate and enhance their 
charm. The Place de la Concorde and Place Venddéme still offer 
their vistas of harmonious grey facades lining a foreground of 
eighteenth-century spaciousness. On the dome of the Invalides, and 
on the equestrian statue of St. Joan, the gold leaf, newly gilded, 
gleams in the morning sun. The past lives on in the arcades of the 
Palais Royal. And over all there still rises the Eiffel Tower, soaring 
anti-climax of the Parisian sky. 

But the changes which have taken place behind this familiar 
exterior do not take long to discover. The accommodation problem 
may not be quite so grim as in London, but a flat in Paris can never- 
theless only be obtained in one of two ways; either by knowing 
somebody who is leaving, or else by paying a special premium which 
may easily run to 700,000 francs (£3,500 at the present rate of 
exchange), simply to secure possession. And that is only a begin- 
ning. Furniture is hard to find and its cost fantastic. A carpet 
bought for 2,000 francs in 1939 may well fetch 25,000 today, and 
everything else is in the same proportion. Woe betide the tenant 
who has to carry out any decorations or repairs. Even if he is lucky 
enough to find the labour and materials, the price of both will be 
prohibitive. As for heating, he may be able to draw an hour or 
two of cooking daily out of his gas or electricity ration, but he will 
certainly lack the fuel to warm his flat during the winter, or even to 
provide a hot bath daily. It is this latter privation which many 
Parisians feel the most acutely, aggravated as it is by the fact that 
the meagre soap ration consists of a gritty compound lacking either 
perfume or lather. 

But there is one thing that remains unchanged. The concierges 
are still the despots of every Parisian building. They even 
strengthened their hold during the Occupation, when they were 
often feared as possible denouncers, and when many enriched them- 
selves by a lucrative traffic in food and many other commodities. 
The situation as regards clothes is equally difficult. The smart 
couturiers are making dresses for which they demand anything from 
£50-£200, and they get it. Heaven alone knows where the money 
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comes from, though there is a strong probability that the source is 
tainted, and those dubiously-acquired millions in paper money are 
being converted into all kinds of more solid assets. It is a miracle 
how the great majority of Parisiennes, who do not possess any such 
resources, still manage to retain to a large extent the chic and charm 
of pre-war days. As for men, the minimum price of a suit is £40- 
£50, and a good one will cost £100, although, in order to avoid 
taxation, the tailor’s bill will show a much smaller figure. Most 
tailors will also for an additional charge supply the necessary coupons. 

Parisian friends say that the food situation has shown a slight 
improvement during the summer, but the rations are still terribly 
scanty. The meat ration is 100 grammes weekly (34 ounces), but 
it had not been issued for three consecutive weeks at the time of 
writing. The authorities have recently announced an increase to 
250 grammes effective in December, when it is also said that the 
rationing of bread will be lifted. Entertaining is only possible with 
the aid of parcels from the country, or by recourse to the black 
market, which almost everybody ends by patronising. An English- 
woman, formerly resident in Paris, who recently returned, told me 
that she had come back full of moral indignation at the black market, 
but after a fortnight she had found that she could not live without 
it. A three-course dinner for six at home will cost about £10. The 
bill for the same meal in a clandestine restaurant will be about £50. 
The police have been raiding the most shameless places, not for 
overcharging, but for evasion of rationing regulations. 

Ar one time there was still some coffee to be found, at a price, 
but now the supply seems to have dried up completely. Your hostess 
frequently offers you American cigarettes, originally imported by 
Allied troops, which are quite plentiful and cost, until recently, 
roo francs (ten shillings) for a packet of twenty. They were most 
easily obtained in bars or beauty parlours. Women have been the 
chief customers, for they have hitherto been excluded from the 
French cigarette ration of 80 per month, plus a packet of tobacco, 
which was sanctioned for men. It has recently been announced that, 
starting in December, women are to be granted a ration of 40 French 
cigarettes monthly, and the price of black market Americans has 
already dropped to 90 francs. In spite of all the difficulties, French 
families of every class have shown most generous hospitality to 
British and American personnel in Paris. Among the small minority 
of people with large fortunes—often newly and dubiously acquired— 
there exists also a curious rivalry, a desire to “ go one better,” in the 
way of entertaining, as a means of gaining “ prestige.” Doubtless 
an observer in Paris during the Directoire period noticed the same 
phenomenon, and there are, indeed, many other similarities. 

Getting about Paris is, of course, a more tiring business than in 
1939. There are no buses and no taxis. One still sees a few of 
the old red Renaults, but they are all militarised. There are a 
number of ancient carriages, drawn by a weird variety of steeds 
at an exorbitant tariff, and also “ velo-taxis,” pram-like conveyances 
hauled by a man on a bicycle, sometimes assisted by .a kind of 
outboard motor. The great salvation is the Metro, which is running 
normally, although, according to pre-war connoisseurs, the smell is 
not the same. Moreover, Paris has become a city of cyclists, and 
every shop and cinema has its own bicycle park, large or small. The 
Parisienne has taken to cycling with enthusiasm, and will often 
remark that, barring wet weather, she finds it a rapid and independent 
form of transport. There are a certain number of private cars, for 
which a permit is necessary, and the diplomats still do their rounds 
in the most expensive models. Petrol has always been obtainable, 
like everything else, at a price. 

In the way of amusement, Paris still makes a gallant effort to live 
up to her former self, though the old glitter has vanished. The 
opera and the theatres are crowded, even if their successes are 
mainly old favourites. Concerts are numerous and excellent, though, 
here again, new creative ability still seems to be lacking. As for 
cinemas, the ertertainment guides list over a hundred and fifty of 
them, but British films are sadly lacking. (Why, for example, has 
an ideal film like “ Pimpernel Smith,” with Leslie Howard, not been 
shown in Paris?) Race meetings at Longchamps, Auteuil and other 
Parisian courses are in full swing. And the French Government 
somehow managed to release enough petrol recently for an after- 
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noon’s motor-racing to be held in the Bois de Boulogne. The most 
grievous loss is the restaurants of Paris, formerly so justly renowned, 
and now, alas! shuttered and silent. 

In spite of al! the shortages, there are still features of the Parisian 
scene which remain unchanged: the market-stalls of fruit, flowers 
and vegetables set up under the plane trees ; the open-air cafés, with 
their highly-coloured apéritifs; the long shelves of second-hand 
books ranged along the Seine ; the shrimp-fishers, with their astonish- 
ingly successful catches; the bathing cabins by the Pont Royal ; 


and the marvellous “ pneumatique,” unique, I believe, in Europe, 


which delivers a letter the other side of Paris four hours after 
posting. 
What will happen in Paris with the approaching winter? There 


may be outbreaks, even a period of anarchy, but those who think 
that France will “go Communist” forget that the life of every 
Frenchman and Frenchwoman is one long demonstration of private 
enterprise. If it be true that output has dropped, there are good 
reasons in the lack of raw materials, under-nourishment of the 
workers, absenteeism for the purpose of seeking food, and lack of 
commodities to buy with their wages. If, conversely, the employer 
views the future with foreboding, it is because he feels that the new 
taxation is crippling and leaves him no inducement to continue, while 
he does not believe that the State can do any better. Hardest hit 
of all are those older people dependent on pensions and smali fixed 
incomes who are now thrown into misery by the enormously inflated 
cost of living. But speculation about the future lies beyond the 
scope of this article. I will only express the hope, in spite of 
everything, that my absence from Paris will not be long. 


AVIATION AND APATHY 
By NIGEL TANGYE 

HE prospect for British commercial air transport is bleak indeed, 

unless public opinion is roused to take an intense interest in its 
development. Relative to the American, the British commercial air- 
poten.ial is today scant, and that through no fault of ours. The 
publ.c is familiar with one of the main reasons for this, namely, 
the dec:sion early on in the war to confine the British heavy aircraft 
industry to the production of bombers, and to leave America te 
prov de the transport aircraft for the combined needs of the two 
naticns. This was an expedient which we can now do nothing 
about but regret. It has led to a situation in which our overseas 
operating company is at a hopeless disadvantage as a competitor to 
the virile, freshly-equipped American air-lines that are spreading 
across the world in swiftly increasing intensity of operation. This 
situation is serious enough in itself, for reasons that do not require 
explanation to readers of The Spectator. But an even more serious 
matter is the lack of concern shown by the public toward 
such a state of affairs. The Air League of the British Empire reports 
that the apathy displayed today regarding aviation matters is com- 
parable to that which persisted twenty years ago. We have all had 
a little too much of aeroplanes. They have caused the people of 
this island acute discomfort and appalling loss over a period of six 
years, and it is understandable that the decisive role of the aeroplane 
in our v:ctory is overlooked. The aeroplane, at the moment, has not 
a place in our hearts. In America the reverse is the case. The aero- 
plane, and its potentialities as a vehicle for creating and maintaining 
overseas trade, has never been higher in the public esteem. No 
American city has been darkened by bombers, so that prejudic: 
against the aeroplane is virtually non-existent. The American sees 
it as a means whereby world markets can be gathered under an 
American wing. And how right he is. 


The European war has been over five months, yet so unimportant 
is British commercial aviation deemed to be that the Government 
has still not announced its long-awaited policy on the subject. We 
sull do not know if there are to be one, two or three companies 
operating overseas. At this very moment there is a B.O.A.C. air- 
craft conducting a survey flight to South America. Aboard are tech- 
nicians of both B.O.A.C. and Latin-America Air Lines. Not one 
of those men has any idea whether the latter company is going to be 
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allowed even to purchase an aeroplane, let alone fly the route. 
Hence the duplication of two companies’ representatives. Public 
apathy has permitted this procrastination, and its Gilbertian effect 
is epitomised in the composition of the survey party. Unfortunately, 
even a surge of public interest can only have limited results. No 
new British aircraft will be available until late next summer. To 
augment our meagre and obsolescent fleets now we should have to 
seek the favour of our friendly competitors in America, and they 
are naturally likely to put their own needs first. 

But there is one positive line of action that must and can be taken. 
There are only very limited resources of air-line equipment and 
facilities in this country, and much too much of them are absorbed 
by R.A.F. Transport Command. Only the residue is left for com- 
mercial air-lines. While the war was on, R.A.F. Transport Com- 
mand, doing magnificent work, naturally had priority over B.O.A.C. 
The war has now been over for months, and there is still not the 
slightest sign of the Air Ministry relegating the needs of Transport 
Command to a position second in importance to the needs of the 
starved commercial air-lines. For instance, Transport Command 
has several superbly equipped airfields in the South of England, 
including Northolt as its London airfield. B.O.A.C. has had to 
endure the privilege of working from two unheated, poorly lighted 
hangars at Hurn in Hampshire, and some obsolescent facilities at 
Croydon. From the former ill-equipped terminal over a hundred 
miles from London, B.O.A.C. has had to operate its scheduled ser- 
vices to Karachi, Sydney, Cairo, Lagos, Madrid, Lisbon and Gibral- 
tar. R.A.F. Transport Command, on the other hand, apart from 
many other airfields, has enjoyed sole occupation of Northolt, for 
at least a corner of which B.O.A.C. have been clamouring for months, 
Only some two weeks ago the Air Ministry reiterated its refusal 
to allow B.O.A.C. accommodation there, but, as a result of the 
illogicality of its obstinate bias in favour of Transport Command 
there is little doubt it will be forced to give way in the very near 
future. 


The point is that pressure should never have had to be brought 
to bear on the Ministry. The Air Marshals, to whom we owe 
so much in the military field, are understandably, perhaps, slew to 
appreciate the vital importance of the rebirth of Brit'sh commercial 
aviation. The Commander-in-Chief of Transport Command has 
been a lifetime in the Service. It is not to be expected that he should 
voluntarily initiate the dismemberment of his command in favour 
of the needs of a world outside of which he has little knowledge. 
He has been accustomed to give orders, and for others to accede 
to his decisions without question. Such autocracy is inevitable in 
the Service, but a state of affairs in which it is allowed to spill over 
into civil projects cannot be tolerated. For example, consider the 
procedure relating to the use of Northolt. B.O.A.C., through the 
Minister of Civil Aviation, asked the A‘r Ministry for facilities to 
operate certain overseas air-lines from that airfield, the only suitable 
one anywhere near London. The Air Ministry asked the C.-in-C., 
Transport Command, whether he could give up all or part of Northolt. 
“No,” he replied. The Air Ministry accepted his view without 
question, and the matter was closed. Subsequently, after much delay 
and effort on the part of civilians, the C.-in-C.’s refusal to seize 
the opportunity to help in the promotion of British commercial 
aviation was shown to be based on his ignorance of the relative 
importance of the task set for Transport Command and B.O.A.C.. 
and no doubt the decision will be reversed. Meanwhile, our very 
limited air-lines have been struggling under shocking conditions. 
and, incidentally, are being forced to carry a large number of junior 
Service personnel to the exclusion of British business men. At least 
Transport Command should spare them that. 


The Air Ministry must readjust its sense of values. It must revise 
the industry’s priorities in favour of civil orders. The top-heavy 
administration of Transport Command should be drastically reduced, 
and the whole Command as soon as possible relegated to a cadre 
force to be held in readiness for converting civil air-lines on to a 
war basis if the need should again arise. Equipment and facilities 
should be forthwith offered to British air-lines. Their nore economi- 
cal operation would result in a high saving of expenditure. But it is 
going to be a stiff fight to wrest the interest in their new Command 
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from the Air-Marshals, and so long as public apathy persists it will 
not be done. An official outlook which permits paper to be allocated 
to Transport Command for a monthly “internal” magazine, yet 
withholds paper from commercial air companies in the face of four- 
colour, generously produced, free material circulated by their Ameri- 
can competitors is manifestly absurd. Yet, perhaps, more clearly 
than anything else, that recent paper allocation reveals how blind 
the Air Ministry is to reality so far as Britain’s destiny in the air 
is concerned. The public cannot afford to indulge in its current 
apathy. 


BACK TO THE COLLEGES 


By A CAMBRIDGE TUTOR 


HE last fortnight has opened a new era in the life of both 

our ancient residential Universities—the era of post-war 
problems in their most acute form. Until now science students— 
engineers, physicists, medicals—have predominated among the much- 
reduced ranks of undergraduates. “Art students,” as they have 
been christened by the Ministry of Labour, consisted only of the 
very young, the decrepit, and the female sex: and “ Arts,” we must 
remember, included all studies save the most highly technical and 
utilitarian of the sciences, so that mathematics, geography, economics 
and such-like suffered no less than the humanities. Now, thanks to 
new facilities for the deferment of “Arts” students, and to the 
release of scholarship-holders from the Forces and from civilian 
employment under Class B, the balance of population among under- 
graduates has been suddenly redressed. Total numbers in residence 
have risen by a high proportion, as yet unknown, but probably some 
40-50 per cent. 

This first post-war term will therefore be a crucial one in the 
development of both Oxford and Cambridge. The immediate reper- 
cussions are on the colleges. Throughout the Long Vacation since 
V-] Day governing bodies have been feverishly planning to house, 
feed and teach a body of young men about whose number little 
was known except that it would be large, and that it would continually 
increase, as men secured release or the awards which would ensure 
them deferment. College buildings, but lately emptied of Govern- 
ment departments or armed forces, needed repair, redecoration, clean- 
ing and refurriishing to an extent which was virtually impossible 
because of labour-shortage. Teaching staff and domestic staff have 
gained release much more slowly than the students, so that colleges 
face the present term with severe strain on staffs already tired after 
their preparations for term, and still depleted in numbers—in some 
instances with even fewer than in the summer, because married women 
formerly prepared to work part-time have now left to rejoin their 
husbands. Most college kitchens, offices and butteries are now recon- 
ciled to a term of extreme difficulty in the hope that by January 
more help may be available ; though whether the ever-increasing 
return of students will outrun the arrival of domestic staff remains to 
be seen. The normal annual entry of students, pent up for six 
years in most subjects, is now beginning to flow back to the Uni- 
versities. And it is only beginning; October next year may well 
be the peak-period for total numbers. 


This term brings, too, a new and important phenomenon, the 
ex-Service freshman of any age between twenty and twenty-five. 
Most students who won awards or secured entrance in the war- 
years were granted no deferment. They now begin their University 
careers with three to six years of military or administrative experi- 
ence. Most men willing to face three further years of study are 
keen. To a man they are intensely glad and eager to take up serious 
study again. But they are also anxious and a little impatient. They 
feel that they have forgotten everything they learned at school, and 
fear they may even have forgotten how to cope with academic work. 
That fear will go in a few weeks perhaps, when they find that 
lectures, books and classes do sometimes recall familiar things. But 
a certain anxiety will remain, for being intelligent and often hard- 
bitten young men they sense the competitiveness of life in the post- 
war years. The fact that nearly all are men with scholarships 
accentuates the atmosphere of earnest purpose; and anxiety lest 
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they should not be able to “make the grade” lingers, I think, at 
the back of many minds. A great responsibility lies on their teachers 
and tutors to guide this feeling in the direction of that eager pursuit 
of learning which breathes life and vigour into the social life of 
Colleges. It can be a grand and exciting life, these next few years, 
if the men are handled properly. 

The position of the youngster of seventeen or eighteen straight 
from school, who finds himself cheek-by-jowl with these war- 
veterans merely because he happens to have reached the right age 
and attainments this year to qualify for deferment, is a little pathetic. 
He is as self-conscious and shy at first, as such freshmen are wont 
to be, with the added shyness now that comes from feel!ng that he 
has been inordinately lucky. He clings to his contemporaries more 
closely because he cannot quite cope with the more robust war- 
reminiscences of the “new phenomenon.” Here again, is something 
which calls for great tact on the part of his teachers and even more 
wisdom than usual from tutors and domestic staff alike. 


The position and social habits of the women students—always 
in a minority at both Oxford and Cambridge and in a greater 
minority at Cambridge than at Oxford—will also be affected by these 
new conditions. Women students and their Colleges have been 
through less of an upheaval than the men. The age-level has altered 
little. Relations between the women students and colleagues con- 
siderably older in years and experience will be different from those 
of pre-war years: how much different, and in what respects different, 
remain to be seen. 


There is one particular problem which seems likely to confront 
most tutors, that of the young man who has resolved during nis 
war-service to seek from the University not that liberal education 
which Oxford and Cambridge provide so well, nor that genial attain- 
ment of the cultured and well-stocked mind which most still value 
so highly, but merely enough information and technical ability, 
or even the necessary paper qualification, to give him the flying stari 
he now feels he needs in the quest for good jobs when he goes 
down. There have always been such men, though they were not 
usually the men who held scholarships in the humanities. Now 
there are quite a number of them—young men in a hurry, brusque 
and somewhat ostentatiously utilitarian and materialistic in con- 
versation, and only slightly less so in outlook. One sign is their 
desire to change from Classics or History to Economics, Law, or even 
Engineering ; to study only the most modern of historical subjects 
and only the most serviceable of modern languages. They are a 
minority, and they will be an unhappy minority until the atmosphere * 
of our ancient Universities gets into their bones. But tired and 
overworked teachers and tutors will have to work hard to infect 
them with a more liberal spirit. 


I have written only of first impressions, and mainly of the most 
striking problems. It would be misleading to suggest that these 
first impressions are complete, or that the problems outnumber the 
joys and satisfaction of the first post-war term. The Universities 
have their greatest opportunity since 1919, and a concentrated col- 
lection of the finest material that any teacher could hope to be 
blessed with. And when initial difficulties have been overcome there 
is every sign of “a good, an extremely good, new year.” 





Many people in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden are anxious to know more about what is 
happening in world affairs and particularly the British view 
on the subject. Unfortunately the blocking of currency in 
most of the countries prevent them obtaining a British publica- 
tion which would provide a balanced survey of current events 
week by week. We therefore suggest to our readers who have 
friends in these countries that they might care to take out 
a subscription to The Spectator for them as a Christmas gift. 
All you have to do is to forward the name and address of your 
friend, accompanied by a remittance of £1 10s. od. to cover a 
subscription for twelve months, or 15s. for six months. We 
will send a greetings card stating that the subscription is a gift 
from you and forward the paper weekly for the period ordered. 

Send your instructions to The Spectator, 99, Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON ; 


OW that demobilisation is in full swing and that the age and 

service groups of the Bevin scheme are being released with 
commendable rapidity, there are two words which rise to heaven 
in varying degrees of anger or vituperation, mortification or con- 
tempt. One hears them muttered in clubs and restaurants, or 
cried aloud in undergrounds and trains, They are the two words 
“Red Tape.” I have the deepest sympathy for those veterans of 
SEAC or the C.M.F. who, on arriving in England, are sent from 
Liverpool to London and then back again via Yorkshire or Notting- 
ham to their appropriate demobilisation centres. Nobody can 
pretend that modern conditions of transport furnish any rest for 
ured limbs, and it is inevitable that men who have to stand for five 
or six hours in a congested corridor should ask with undisguised 
petulance whether their journey is really necessary. At the same 
time, all those whom I have consulted admit that when they arrive 
at their centres the subsequent proceedings are short and sharp ; 
and that when at last they pass out into the free air, carrying with 
them a carefully selected civilian wardrobe, they are conscious that 
much forethought and considerable organisation has contributed 
to their maintenance and comfort. It is natural, none the less, 
that any individual should judge administrative regulations from 
the angle of his own personal circumstances, and that he should be 
enraged, if his own home happens to be near his port of dis- 
embarkation, at being trundled north and east in search of his 
appropriate demobilisation centre. It is no solace at all to him to 
reflect that he is but one of a category of many thousands, and that 
if efficiency and equity are to be preserved it is essential that each 
category should be dealt with similarly and in a bunch. His anger 
is concerned, not with the quality or colour of the tape itself, but 
with the fact that an ungrateful country does not accord to his 
personal circumstances that special consideration which he imagines 
they deserve. 

* * . * 


Now that we live in an age in which tags and labels, denoting 
either approval or disapproval, are attached to every packet of 
experience ; in an age in which the actual content of experience 
is of less importance than its outer wrapping and superscriptions ; 
in an age in which technical terms, such as “semantic,” 
“ ambivalent ” or “ logistics,” are used just in order to show off ; then 
it becomes necessary not to use these cries and calls without con- 
sidering what they really designate or imply. The Oxford English 
Dictionary defines Red Tape as follows: “(a) Tape of a red 
colour such as is commonly used in securing legal or official docu- 
ments. Hence (b) Excessive formality or attention to routine ; 
rigid or mechanical adherence to rules and regulations.” The 
ordinary citizen, having a healthy hatred of being treated not as 
an individual but as an incident in a category, tends to regard any 
administrative regulation, when applied to himself, as _ being 
“ excessive ” and “ mechanical.” Conversely, and quite illogically, 
he is even more resentful when other citizens, who appear to him 
to belong-to his own category, are treated individually ; and he is 
quick in such circumstances to complain of privilege and 
favouritism. Thus, whereas a regulation as it applies to himself 
is regarded as “red tape,” the breach of this regulation by others 
is regarded as “wangling.” The ordinary citizen, moreover, does 
not pause to consider the immense difficulties which the organisers, 
or red-tapeists, have to confront; any regulation, however intelli- 
gently it may be conceived and drafted, is certain to have an untidy 
fringe, and individual cases which happen to fall within this fringe 
are bound to be treated mechanically rather than sympathetically. 
The junior civil servant, moreover, who has to administer the regu- 
lation in detail, seldom possesses the courage or even the time to 
treat individual cases individually ; it is his duty to apply the regula- 
tions without discrimination, and to him “ exceptional cases ” imply 
cases in which discrimination, or unfairness to others, is exercised. 
It is inevitable, therefore, that his application of the rules should at 
times appear excessive and mechanical. 


Then there is the question of forms. No decent Englishman cares 
for forms, partly because they impose upon his natural indolence, 
and partly because they affront his individualism. The fact that they 
are often incomprehensible adds a spoonful of the vinegar of humilia- 
tion to the sour condiments of unnecessary effort and frustrated 
egoism. Yet those who have themselves striven to draft forms, regula- 
tions or schedules will agree with me that it is humanly impossible 
to compose any comprehensive form without rendering it complicated 
It would all be so simple if one’s fellow-citizens really fell into recog- 
nisable categories, such as male and female, under thirty or over 
thirty, right-handed or left-handed. Human beings, unfortunately, 
are not so classifiable. I remember many years ago being distressed 
by the passport application forms then issued by the Foreign Office. 
I asked the head of the Passport Department whether he would 
allow me to redraft the form in simple language. He assented readily 
and with an amused smile. I took the form down with me to the 
country, and spent a long week-end wrestling with the categories. 
In basic English and in words such as should seem limpid to the 
widow of a village greengrocer, I sought to distinguish between 
British-born subjects and the children of British subjects who had 
been naturalised in this country subsequent to their birth. I crossea 
out the words “ subsequent to,” and substituted the word “ after. 
Exhausted, but feeling successful, I brought the form back to him 
on Monday. He _ smiled agreeably. “Yes,” he said, “but 
you have left out all the difficulties. What, for instance, about 
a baby born to British parents upon a coasting steamer bearing the 
Argentine flag?” The passport forms remained as they were. 


* + * . 


I have experienced this week an instance of what I first 
identified as red tape. I had despatched by registered post, 
for the consideration of a publisher in New York, a carbon copy of 
a book which I had just completed. This package was detained by 
His Majesty’s Customs and Excise, who informed me that before 
the package could be forwarded I must complete Form C.D.3 show- 
ing that payment had been, or would be, made within the terms of 
Notice to Exporters No. 6. From sub-form No. 82M2685-1 500 FO, 
which was also enclosed, I learnt that “if no payment is to be 
received the Form C.D.3 must be completed and signed and the 
Bank of England’s approval of the exportation should be endorsed 
thereon.” I pointed out in reply that a manuscript submitted to the 
consideration of a foreign publisher could not accurately be described 
as “goods” or “merchandise” but would more properly be 
designated as a “sample.” I added that I found myself in even 
greater difficulty in complying honourably with sub-form 82M2685-1 
500 FO. On the one hand I could not state on an official form that 
no payment would be received, since, if the publisher accepted my 
manuscript, I earnestly hoped that large payments would be received. 
Conversely, I could not state that payment would be received, since, 
if the publisher rejected the manuscript, no contract of sale would 
be entered into. I received in reply a hand-written note from the 
official concerned telling me in effect not to fuss about details but 
to fill up the form as best I could. I then realised that it was I and 
not he who was displaying “excessive formality” and “ mechanical 
adherence.” And that in unpardonable irritation with a perfectly 
reasonable regulation I had unnecessarily troubled a busy official 
and thereby shown myself deficient in civic worth. 

* * * * 


And yet, when I studied carefully the provisions of Notice to 
Exporters No. 6, something of my initial irritation revived. I dis- 
liked being called an “exporter” when I was nothing of the sort. 
I disliked my dear little carbon copy being called “the goods.” I 
objected to being told that I could not submit my manuscript to an 
American publisher “ unless the proper form, satisfactorily completed, 
is produced to the Customs at the port of shipment with the pre- 
entry.” How was I to know which was the port of shipment or 
what was meant by “pre-entry” ? The form contained other, and 
most offensive, words, such as “lodgment” and “ disbursements.” 
It was a beastly form. But, being an obedient citizen, I have obeyed. 
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THE THEATRE 


“Hamlet.”’ At the Arts.——“ Fine Feathers.” At the Prince of Wales. 
We have seen so many good Hamlets recently that I confess I went 
with little alacrity to this new production at the Arts Theatre, but 
only from a sense of duty. I was duly rewarded. It is a remark- 
ably fine production, and it gave me great and unexpected pleasure. 
Mr. Alec Clunes brings many physical advantages to the rdéle; he is 
more than presentable, and has an excellent voice, which he uses 
with fine discretion. He is so intelligent that all the famous speeches 
of which Hamlet is so full fall freshly and effectively from his lips. 
His expressive features are alight with sensibility and his movements 
full of grace. But, unlike some famous exponents of the role, he 
has not only charm and intelligence, but also the essential fire, so 
often lacking. Is there anything adverse to be said? Very little, 
and it amounts only to this: that in spite of every advantage and 
all these indubitable virtues, he is not the inevitable Hamlet of 
Shakespeare, for he does not glow with that mysterious creativeness 
which Shakespeare gave to this character. But go and see Mr. 
Clunes, you will get a rare pleasure. And it is not only Mr. Clunes 
who is good. There are other remarkable performances, including 
Mr. Mark Dignam’s Claudius. This is the most convincing king. 
A truly kinglike figure and a real scoundrel. I am also all for Roy 
Malcolm’s Polonius. He gave a new but plausible and interesting read- 
ing of the part. Polonius can so easily be made a bore, few actors 
escape making him so by underlining the obvious. Mr. Malcolm’s 
Polonius is truly entertainjng and carries belief. But I thought 
Dorothy Primrose miscast. Surely she is more a Beatrice than an 
Ophelia? Olga Lindo was a satisfactory Gertrude, but the whole 
cast is adequate and the setting and dresses are unusually good, 
especially the former. This is the best-staged Hamlet I can remem- 
ber. The grouping throughout is first-rate and I have never seen the 
gravediggers’ scene and the duel scene so well done. 

The feathers in Fine Feathers are not so fine. Indeed, I thought 
most of the dresses dowdy and commonplace. Jack Buchanan holds 
his redoubtable charm so lightly that it almost slips through his 
fingers, but not quite. Ethel Revnell is exceedingly clever, and as 
a baby manages to convulse the audience with its horrors, and there 
are some very amusing sketches, such as the one on demobilisation, 
“You’ve Had It,” and “ Back on the Road,” in which Douglas Wake- 
field, Chuck O’Neil and Billy Nelson are genuinely amusing. 


JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


“State Fair.’’ At the Gaumont.——‘“ Journey Together.”’ 
Odeon.——** The House on 92nd Street ’’ (not fixed). 


A SHORT memory is an asset to the filmgoer. Hollywood once 
made a film about a farmer’s family in Iowa. Everybody was getting 
ready for their annual visit to the agricultural show. Father was 
busy grooming his boar, Blue Boy, and hoping he would win the 
championship, Mother was abandoning her principles by putting 
brandy in the mincemeat which she was entering in the competition, 
and the son and daughter were dreaming of true love and a good 
time. We went to the fair with them and enjoyed their triumphs 
and disappointments. You may remember the film; it was called 
State Fair and Janet Gaynor was in it. Well, it has been remade, 
this time in colour with music and song. Far too much song. The 
old State Fair had something good and honest about it; it had a 
quality of affection for human beings and tenderness for their simple 
pleasures. All this is still there if only everyone would stop singing 
for just a moment and let us look at the story. Only Donald Meek, 
as a bibulous pickle judge, and Fay Bainter, as the mother, are 
allowed to remind us of what the film once was; all the pleasant 
young people who appear with them are never allowed to get far 
enough away from the dance band and the microphone to get on 
with the story. 

Last week I had no space in which to write about the many 
excellencies of Journey Together, the film about an R.A.F. bomber 
crew. Two young men are trained in England, America and Canada 
and become, one a pilot, the other a navigator. Eventually they fly 
together in a raid on Berlin and end up in a rubber dinghy on the 
North Sea after a hazardous return journey. The subject is beauti- 
fully handled by director John Boulting and extremely well photo- 
graphed by Harry Waxman. The acting is very convincing with 
outstanding performances by Jack Watling as the pilot, Ronald 
Squire in a small part, as a Selection Board Officer, and Fletcher 
Markel as the Canadian who gives the navigator his first big test. 
Only the uncertainties of the script occasionally betray the film. 
Apart from being a tribute to the bravery and endurance of the men 
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of the R.A.F. bombers, the film was never quite certain what it was 
saying. At one point it seemed determined to demonstrate that all 
R.A.F. officers are almost inhumanly saint-like, then that only a man 
who has been to a University can land an aeroplane with any degree 
of certainty and finally that a navigator has a tough job being 
accepted as competent by the rest of the crew. Apart from this 
hesitancy Journey Together is one of the few really fine and exciting 
films to come out of the war and everybody who worked on it is 
to be congratulated upon an almost impeccable and very exciting job. 
The name of the Federal Bureau of Investigation is on the credit 
titles of The House on 92nd Street and this serves a double purpose. 
It suggests that all the exciting goings-on in the film actually did 
occur in real life and also gives us the comfortable feeling that while 
we are thoroughly enjoying ourselves, we are also being instructed. 
The story tells of German efforts to obtain information about secret 
work being done on uranium, and the March of Time technique, 
mixing newsreel, documentary and studio material, is used to 
heighten the effect of reality. All the paraphernalia of the spy film 
is used, but it is part of a reasonably developed plot, and if at any 
point in the film our belief wavers for a moment, there are the 
shots of the different departments of the F.B.I. at work to remind 
us that spies have to use many of these outlandish methods of 
working. A most entertaining film. ALEXANDER SHAW. 


ART 


‘* Surrealist Diversity.’’ At the Arcade Galleries. 
* SCHOOL PRINTS, LTD.” 


LITHOGRAPHS FOR 


To the expert astringency of Ben Nicholson’s “ reliefs,” reviewed 
last week, the surrealists at the Arcade provide, by coincidence, a 
counter-attack which seems to me to be defeated with heavy losses, 
as far as art is concerned. As usual, it is a case of ten surrealists 
who are not artists, half-a-dozen artists who are not surrealists. 
and a residue of the old guard. Of the surrealism which is not art, 
Magritte, Penrose, &c., exhibit badly painted, badly drawn and 
uninteresting manifestations of their emotions by courtesy of Pro- 
fessor Freud. Of the artists who are not essentially surrealist there 
is a formal, rather jolly, little beach scene—circa 1928—by Picasso, 
not remotely surrealist; several Miros, one very good, which in 
any other category would look as sweet, a fine piece of sculpture 
by Giacometti—a surrealist, but not this time—and another by that 
very underrated Irish sculptor—yes, there are others, besides Moore, 
carving hereabouts—F. E. McWilliam. Paul Klee is a borderline 
case, perhaps one of -his works, in this show, comes within the 
meaning of the act ; the other is fantastic but not irrational. Both 
are lovely. Max Ernst and the early Chirico are the old guard. 
The finest painters among the original surrealists, they are repre- 
sented with good but not first-rate pictures. Hans, or Jean, Arp, 
with or without the famous roll of bread in his left nostril, con- 
tinues to produce practical equipment for the Montessori kinder- 
garten. What makes us laugh about surrealism is the awful and 
paradoxical solemnity that has overtaken it; one can’t just enjoy 
one’s natural and inherent lunacy any more, but in spite of this, 
and in spite of tedious idolators, surrealism was at one time, and 
perhaps still is, a valuable release from unreality. For my part, I 
prefer surrealism in life to surrealism in art: I don’t wish to 
“conquer the irrational,” as Dali put it, I wish to make the most 
of it. Nowadays poor Dali is excluded, treated as a traitor by 
orthodox surrealists, on the grounds that he has become commercial. 
I can’t think of anything more wildly surrealist than making a very 
great deal of money. It doesn’t seem to me fair. 

In my remaining space I would like to mention briefly an 
organisation called “ School Prints,” who exhibited their first four 
auto-lithographs by contemporary artists last week. Their admirable 
intention is to circulate numbers of these prints, via education 
authorities, to primary schools all over the country. They plan to 
commission twelve artists per -nnum to produce a lithograph each. 
It is an excellent idea and should be given every support. If I 
might make a suggestion to the committee, it would be that they 
should not restrict themselves exclusively to what they think 
children should like. They won’t know, nobody does. The re- 
action I got from the two “under-tens,” on looking at the Penguin 
book of Sutherland, was that the pictures were lovely but rather 
academic. Young children experience very little difficulty before 
what seems esoteric to adults, cubism and surrealism included. 
Good, rather than good-mannered, modern pictures might also do 
the teachers good. MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE CONFERENCE DEADLOCK 


Sir,—I would like to express my profound agreement with the comments 
in your leader of October 12th on the London deadlock. As you say, the 
difference is fundamental. ‘This need not mean, of course, that it is 
incurable. But it surely does mean that it will not be cured simply by 
achieving agreement on particular questions, however important. The 
cure will, I submit, only begin when the responsible Governments, Three, 
Five, or Fifty, begin to use for their international affairs a machinery 
which is properly planned for the purpose. It is strange how little atten- 
tion is paid to the importance of machinery in international affairs. 
Volumes are written about policies, columns are written about personalities 
—questions of organisation get hardly a paragraph. (Even the recent 
decision—for such it is in effect—to put the headquarters of the United 
Nations in America has been little noticed in the Press, although it is 
perhaps one of the great decisions of history.) Yet the continuous, difficult 
work which is foreign policy is absolutely unmanageable without 
appropriate institutions. 

Mr. Bevin told the House of Commons on October 8th that the pro- 
cedure proposed by the Soviet Delegation could not. have been reconciled 
with the Charter of the United Nations. But this is equally true of the 
whole Conference and of any subsequent meeting on similar lines. It is 
not enough to aim at working in the spirit of the Charter. If a British 
Government were to attempt to govern without Parliament, it would not 
help matters at all for them to believe that they were doing so in the 
spirit of democracy. The processes of democracy can only be carried on 
by democratic institutions. The processes of international cooperation 
can only be carried on by international institutions. And the spirit of the 
Charter can only be translated into action by United Nations institutions. 

Meetings of the Big Three or Five, however good their intentions, and 
however well they may for the time agree, are manifestations of national, 
not of international, action. It is not the presence of several different 
countries that makes international procedure: it is the fact of meeting on 
a constitutional basis, with agreed rules and principles of action, and as 
part of a permanent organisation. Even work good and useful in itself 
done through the national mechanism holds no promise for the future. 
It can be compared to the occasional good deeds of a dictator, which no 
democrat would prefer even to unwise acts by parliamentary process. 

As Mr. Attlee and Mr. Eden reminded us on October 9th, the whole 
future of the human race depends on the outcome of the struggle between 
nationalism and internationalism. In this struggle, the question of 
machinery is an absolutely vital factor. (How little this is realised was 
shown when the United Kingdom Delegation at San Francisco held out 
for proposals which would have started off the United Nations with a hope- 
lessly inadequate Secretariat.) We are making a bad start, not because 
of deadlock over this or that particular question, but because no real 
progress is being made in building appropriate institutions through which 
future decisions will be taken. Some preparatory work is being done 
towards setting up the organs provided for in the Charter. But the London 
Conference paid no attention to this. Policy and machinery are being 
dealt with in watertight compartments, as though there were no essential 
connection between them. The pattern is familiar: internationalism is 
overwhelmingly victorious in theory, nationalism continues to contro] the 
means of action.—Yours faithfully, FRANK WALTERS. 

Gorse Cottage, Terminus Avenue, Bexhill, Sussex. 


A CITY OF NATIONS 


Sir,—You have referred in your paper to a suggestion regarding a City 
of Nations to be founded, on the territory of which the future inter- 
national organisations may be established. On October 15th, 1944, the 
International Diplomatic Academy ‘submitted to the governments which 
are represented thereon, a memorandum, mentioned in your paper, 
requesting them to study the question of creating a City of Nations to 
be entirely exterritorialised, with a territory of its own, free from any 
sovereignty or influence of any individual State. The district of Gex, 
including the Palace of the League of Nations and the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, was considered as an adequate arrangement and 
filled all the conditions required for that purpose. 

However, seven non-European countries, together with Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, have just come to a decision with respect to the seat to 
be chosen, and proposed, against the advice of Great Britain, France and 
Holland, that it should be located in the United States, ie., outside 
Europe where, on the contrary, it would seem that the presence of an 
international organisation were highly desirable, it being, this time, pro- 
vided with an army. The Assembly of Nations has not, as yet, given its 
opinion as to this serious matter. But if Europe were to be deprived of 
the international institutions chis part of the world, considered as the 
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cradle of the contemporary civilisation, would have to organise itself 
after the mode! of the Panamerican Union, by adopting the proposed 
area of Gex and the Ariana as the seat of the City of Nations. 

Of the twenty-eight European nations which were invited by Aristide 
Briand to a déjeuner de l'Europe in Geneva, nine only have in fact 
been asked to sit at San Francisco last May. But that is merely a pass- 
ing event. .. . If the League of Nations has failed, its defeat was due 
mainly to the dissimilarity in the internal régimes of the different States, 
and to the anarchy of sovereignties represented by the principle of the 
unanimity of the voices of its members. The new organ will be successful 
if, thanks to the triumph of democratic principles, these two fundamental 
causes of the failure of the League are eliminated. 

On the other hand, the world will not be able to live in peace if an 
international juridictional resort does not work efficiently with a view 
to protecting the rights of man and individual liberty. The motion as 
to the protection of the rights of man which we had presented at the 
tribune of the League of Nations in 1933, at the time of the persecutions 
in Germany, has been uaiversally accepted in the Charter of San Fran- 
cisco. But that is not enough. This should, from the letter of the 
treaties, go into the reality of facts through the organisation of an inter- 
national juridictional resort to protect individual liberty against mon- 
strous encroachment on the part of the executive power in all countries, 
These are the three necessary conditions for the restoration of peace 
and the rehabilitation of Europe, which is ar®essential factor of well-being 
in the world.—-With kind regards, A-F. FRANGULIS, ; 

Perpetual General Secretary of the International Diplo- 
matic Academy. Minister Plenipotentiary. 

4bis Avenue Hoche, Paris (VIIIe). : 


SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 


Stk,—Dr. Shackleton Bailey is greatly daring in arguing for an abbrevia- 
tion of secondary school holidays in future. Whether he is right or 
wrong on that point I do not know, but he certainly sins against the 
light in asking for the school summer holiday to be limited to the month 
of August. He has ignored the urgenc need of “staggering.” Those 
of us who are concerned with the post-war holiday crisis as a who!e, ie, 
with the huge discrepancy between the vastly increased effective demand 
for a holiday-away-from-home and the totally inadequate facilities that 
will exist in Britain in 1946, are p:nning our hopes on strong official and 
unofficial action to spread over the holiday season from May to October, 
It will be difficult enough to achieve this for adults. Habits are hard to 
break. But we certainly look to the schools and education authorities 
of the country to put no difficulties in the way of the necessary staggering 
of the family holiday. They might even give a lead in the matter, thus 
rendering a high service to the community in helping to solve a very 
serious social problem.—I am, &c., RONALD Davison j 
‘Chairman, Post-War Holidays Group of the National 
Council of Social Service). 
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Sir,—In regard to Dr. Shackleton Bailey’s article on school holidays 
in The Spectator on October 12th, we would like to say that from the 
public scheol boy’s point of view his statement that there is one whole 
holiday a week, apart from Sunday, not to mention occasional holidays 
during the course of the term, is not true at many schools. 

We are at a famous public school. We have no whole holidays, apart 
from Sunday, during the week. We have three half-holidays, on one 
of which we have a J.T.C. parade, taking up most of the afternoon, and 
ou the other two days we have to play or watch rugger. During term 
time we get no holidays at all, and we do not even have an extra half- 
holiday for half-term. On Sundays we have an hour’s prep, besides 
which we have an essay, for which we are only given forty-five minutes. 

During the holidays many boys have to*work for examinations, and 
during the Christmas holidays a book is chosen for every boy to read 
and an examination on it is held at the beginning of the next term. In 
our opinion, Dr. Shackleton Bailey’s suggestion will be acceptable neither 
to masters nor pupils.—Yours sincerely, 

Two MEMBERS OF A LARGE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


S1r,—Three practising Grammar School teachers feel that it ill-behoves 
a retired Headmaster to suggest a shortening of school holidays for the 
weary members of the profession who are still carrying on. Only those 
actually doing the teaching can realise the utter fatigue it involves. And 
Dr. Bailey evidently does not consider any shortening of the school day 
to offset the lengthening of the term, for he speaks of the five and a half 
hours normally spent in the class-room as if it were a negligible amount. 

Did he not hear the broadcast in which an eminent man of letters 
stated that he had worked as a teacher, a clerk and a,gardener, and had 
found the sedentary work of the clerk more fatiguing than that of the 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
gardener, the teacher’s task being more exhausting than either? Actual 
figures were given in the broadcast, if we remember rightly, the ratio being 
1:2:5. According to this computation the teacher’s day would represent 
an unbearable length of time if its equivalent were to be spent in either 
clerical or manual tasks. 

Now in addition to these class-room duties every teacher has clerical 
work (steadily increasing in amount) and canteen supervision, the grammar 
school mistress being faced as well with the heavy extra reading entailed 
by the examination work of the older girls. Who would be a teacher in 
such conditions? And what scales of salary could adequately repay work 
Certainly not the Burnham Scales, as Dr. 

C. M.N. 





Bailey seems to imagine. 


LORD KEMSLEY’S NEWSPAPERS 
Sirn.—The list of newspapers which your contributor “Janus” sets out 
as being under my control 1s inaccurate in the sense that it is incomplete. 
That, no doubt, is pure inadvertence, but there can be no such defence to 
your suggestion that in linking other newspapers to this group I am 
treating them as “mere articles of commerce.” There is undoubtedly 
room for two views on whe.her it is desirable for mewspapers to be 
grouped in a common organisation, but that is no justification for the 
suggestion that the controllers of such an organisation are necessarily 
more swayed by commercial motives than are, say, the proprietors of 
The Spectator or any other single organ of opinion. 

I admit that each of the companies with which I am connected is a 
sound commercial concern. If there is any cause for reproach in that 
fact I willingly accept the blame. But so long as I am privileged to direct 
their efforts I shall always place public interests foremost and my own 
commercial interests last. The success they have achieved is due, in my 
opinion, entirely to that policy.—Yours faithfully, KEMSLEY. 

Kemsley House, London, W.C.1 


DRINK AND THE STATE 


Sirn—In his condemnation of both the national and private sale of 
alcoholic drinks to the public, Mr. Cecil Heath writes that the making 
of any profit out of drink—in other words the sale of it at all—is an 
exploitation of the weakness of human nature. This is a one-sided, 
illogical and quite unfair argument which could be applied to the sale of 
many things besides drink. In the great majority of cases it is a question 
of making profit out of the reasonable needs and centuries-old habits of 
human nature, which is quite a legitimate form of trading. Of course, 
Mr. Heath as General Secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance, like a 
good General, attacks his enemy at that point of his armour which appears 
weak. It is not, however, a weak point if examined with an unbiassed 
mind. The very many use and need drink. It is only the very few who 
abuse it. It would be unfair and contrary to the principles of freedom 
for all to penalise the many because of the weakness of the few. Like 
the tares they must grow up and take their chances with the good grain. 
Those who have used drink in a sensible way will benefit in the end. 
Those who have abused it will be sufferers at the “ harvest.”—Yours, &c., 
Durban House, Seafield Road, Hove. R. G. FIFE. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Epb., The Spectator.] 


DEMOBILISATION 


Sir,—Amid the rejoicing over the so-called “ speed-up ” from the Forces 
it seems to have escaped attention that the proposals are in the nature 
of a “slow-up” so far as the R.A.F. is concerned. Whereas during the 
October-November period the Army will release 182,200 men, the Navy 
169,000, and the R.A.F. 197,000, during the January-June period the 
figures will be: Army 1,103,000 (Groups 24-31); Navy 203,000 (Groups 
31-45); and R.A.F. only 140,000 (Groups 25—part 28 only). 

Is it fair that one Service should be penalised in this fashion? Take 
my own case. I shall be 40 next February, and after three years in the 
RAF. find myself in Group 31. If I had been lucky enough to get 
accepted for the Navy, who turned me down on medical grounds, I 
should be looking forward to release in January, 1946. If I kad gone 
into the Army, as I nearly did, I should have been out in June. As it 
is, I shall be lucky if I get back to “civvy street” next September, 
especially as mine is a clerical trade and it is the release of the (strictly 
non-technical) clerical trades that is being held back in the R.A.F., in other 
words the release of those it should be easiest to replace. 

Such anomalies reduce the whole age-and-service principle to an 
absurdity. Is there no fair-minded Independent M.P. who will raise 
these awkward questions with Mr. Isaacs or the Air Minister?-—I am, 
your obedient servant, DISGRUNTLED SERGEANT. 


Sm,—Reading your leading column in the issue dated October 5th, con- 
cerning demobilisation of the Forces, I must disagree very strongly with 
your statement: “the acceleration is to be effected without abandoning 
the fundamental principle based on age and length of service.” How 
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can you reconcile this with the fact that up to the period ending next 
June the R.A-F. will begin on Group 28, the Army on Group 31, and the 
R.N. on Group 45? 

The members of this unit resent very much this state of affairs, because 
the work done by them is also carried out by a similar service in the 
R.N., and there is no cogent reason for such a wide difference in the 
same scheme. I shall be glad if you can give this aspect some publicity, 
as it does affect a large number of R.A.F. personnel.—Yours faithfully, 

H. J. Peacock, A.C.r. 


BELSEN TRIALS 


S1r,—Various incidents in the administration of British justice during 
recent years make one question whether the almost fanatical pursuit of 
fairness has not at times involved the running-down of common sense. 
When, however, one sees within six months of the termination of the war 
against the most evil of forces a British officer urging in defence of a 
German in charge of the foulest institutions the earth has witnessed that 
the British started concentration camps in South Africa, one wonders 
whether the limit has rot been reached. Goebbels used that statement 
in his peace-time propaganda, and, like most of his statements, it carried 
@ grain of truth; but to have it repeated by a British officer in such 
circumstances is intolerable.—Yours truly, E, WILLIAMSON. 
12 Raymond Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 


ADVERTISED POSTS 


Sir,—Before the war I was a schoolmaster. I am now a Territorial 
Army officer and have nearly spent over three years in India and Burma, 
nor do I expect to be repatriated until very shortly before my demobilisa- 
tion in January or February next year. 

Meanwhile I should like to take al) the steps I can to obtain a new 
post: yet, when The Spectator reaches me, the last date of application 
for any of the apparently permanent positions advertised in your columns 
has invariably passed. For instance, today is September 24th and your 
issue of August 17th has just reached me: the dates of application in it 
are “At once,” August 27th, August 31st, September roth, Septem- 
ber 15th, and, perhaps, worst of all, September 30th! May I therefore 
ask either that such posts should still be advertised as “ Temporary ” or 
that the period for application should be considerably extended? You 
have my name and address, but I should be glad if you would allow me 
to subscribe myself.—Yours, &c., SEAC OFFICER. 


SPENDING AND HAVING 


S1r,—Your contributor, W. G. Moore, quotes a sentence we often hear: 
“If they can spend millions a day on a war, why can’t they do it for the 
things we need in peace? ” and says all issue are simplified to this level. 
Well, what is the answer? What explanation reasonably short and suit- 
ably plain can we give when this question turns up?—I am, yours faith- 
fully, F. A. HEATON. 

St. Michael’s Vicarage, Tenterden, Kent. 

[Surely that because we have been spending 15 millions a day, and have 
to pay heavy interest on the debt thus ircurred, we are under the need 
of economising heavily in every possible direction.—Ep., Fhe Spectator. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS 


Str—In the course of Canon Cockin’s interesting review of The 
Philosophy of Fesus he writes: “It would be hard to find a more typical 
illustration of the liberal humanitarianism of fifty years ago which still 
persists in complete ignorance of the revolution in Biblical theology which 
has characterised the post-critical phase of New Testament study.” Does 
Canon Cockin mean us to understand that “the religion or philosophy 
which Jesus taught and lived” became known by theologians only within 
the last fifty years? Or what?—Yours faithfully, Harry ROBERTS. 
Oakshott Hanger, Hawkley, Hants. 


THE FALLING BIRTHRATE 


S1r,—In all the articles and correspondence which have dealt with the 
falling birth-rate one aspect has not, as far as I know, been touched upon. 
It is rather an elusive thing and yet a very real one. It is the nation’s 
“ will to live.” Once that is gone no panacea will save a race from decay. 
The English have just finished a victorious war for freedem, but in the 
process they have had to give up, voluntarily, the very thing for which 
they were fighting. It was understood, at the time the sacrifice was made, 
that the lost freedom was to be restored as soon as possible. Today the 
story is somewhat different, and we are told that our beloved freedom will 
not return for some time. May it not be true that the Englishman, like 
other freedom-loving races and animals, will not breed in captivity?— 
Yours truly, E. R. Jacks. 
Windrush, Shotover Hill, Oxford. 
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THE ELECTRICAL FUTURE 


Sir,—Dr. Percy Dunsheath’s article on the electrical future in your 
current issue prompts me to inquire whether the attention of electrical 
experts has yet been turned to the problem of providing the all-electric 
house or flat—particularly the latter—with some means of electrically 
consuming its own refuse. Refuse disposal without the aid of a kitchen 
fire or garden bonfire and in the absence (due to labour shortage) of 
adequate help from the local authority, is one of the problems of today. 
Pig-food left uncollected beyond a certain time merely becomes refuse of 
a peculiarly unpleasant type. The housewife may fully sympathise with 
the desire of the soil expert that as much waste organic matter as possible 
should be returned to the land, but she cannot have her back premises 
overrun with maggots. The problem is particularly acute in the many 
older houses now converted into flats. Will Dr. Dunsheath and his 
colleagues please think about it?—Yours, &c., D. M. VAUGHAN. 
17 Warnborough Road, Oxford. 


FIRST CATCH YOUR MAID 


Sir,—Mr. Gardner in his witty article was concerned with the problem 
of swinging cats, and the inevitable indignity to that proud and reserved 
creature. Surely, the old saying relates to a cat of nine tails and not toa 
cat of nine lives. Even so, why our ancestors should be so anxious to 
brandish whips in their homes remains something of a mystery. Was it 
a question of preserving discipline among the domestic staff? That might 
suggest another reason why the housemaid, so it is reported, has joined 
the hansom cab in Madame Tussaud’s as a specimen of an extinct race.— 
Yours faithfully, HuGH MarTIN. 
48 Kingsley Way, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 


PERIL IN PALESTINE 


Sir,—I have been much interested in the article in your number of 
August 31st entitled ‘ Peril in Palestine,” by Brigadier Stephen H. 
Longrigg. There is one point which never seems to be mentioned, and 
that is that Palestine should be spelled Phalestine or Philistine. This 
would emphasise the fact the present inhabitanis are the descendants of 
th» Philistines, who were in the country before the Israelite irruption and 
have been there ever since.—Yours truly, H. H. Tupor. 
St. Fohns, Newfoundland. 


ISLAND CENSORSHIP 


Sir,—In the article on the “Future of Malta,” Canon Nicholls refers 
to a “notorious occasion (when) a parcel of books was quietly 
destroyed by the post-office officials without explanation,” as though this 
was a unique event. Is he not aware that within the past two years 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ Crux Ansata was banned on this island, and that 
confidential instructions were issued to the Post Office that all copies were 
to be destroyed?—Yours, &c., N. Ear: Mawsy. 
20 Victoria Terrace, Beaumaris, Anglesey. 


THE B.M. READING ROOM 


Sir,—Apropos Janus’s plea for reopening the British Museum or some 
part of it, may I put in a special word for students in the reading room? 
I have recently been granted a ticket to carry on research and labour in 
the North Library alongside Polish officers, American enlisted men, and 
more familiar figures of pre-war days. But the North Library is terribly 
crowded and one is lucky to procure a seat and an inkpot. It is sad to 
pass through the famous but empty Round Room crowded with the 
ghosts of yesteryear. Surely now that soldiers up to the 17 and 18 
groups are in the process of being released and become available for fresh 
employment the labour problem is not insoluble? Cannot the authorities 
now plan and announce a date for reopening the Round Room, thus 
granting a boon to researchers and students who can find there precious 
books obtaiable nowhere else in London? Such an announcement would 
be a tribute not only to the public enterprise of the Director but a triumph 
for British culture.—Yours, etc., MaAvuRICE ASHLEY. 
The Reform Club. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN astonishingly gloomy account of English villages is sketched in ap 
else charming little book by Mr. Orwin, who sees salvation for rural 
England only in much larger villages, advantaged by factories, and in 
larger farms. (“Problems of the Countryside,” by C. S. Orwin. Cam. 
bridge University Press, 3s. 6d.) His experience and mine must be 
completely different. Even the smaller villages, as it seems to me, are 
very much livelier than they were for a good many reasons, of which 
perhaps the chief is the multiplication of omnibuses; and I think the 
villagers would rather take "bus journeys at intervals to the nearest town 
than rely on the self-sufficiency of their own village. Good shops and 
good films are now within easy reach; and in regard to the children, so 
are good schools. The Women’s Institutes, the Young Farmers, and such 
flourishing institutions as the Village Produce Associations, and Allotment 
Associations, have all added their quotas ; and the cottage gardens have 
never been more fondly tended. In the little book, written in very pure 
English, I delighted to see in the index: “ Agriculture—see Farming,” 
It would, perhaps, have been even more engaging if it had said: “see 
Husbandry,” which is among the best of words. 


A Rabbit Acrobat 


Harvest, and haysel, are dangerous events for a good many animals, and 
there are some hair-raising escapades. The other day, for example, a 
young rabbit was tossed on to the canvas moving platform as the blade 
of the cutter-and-binder passed underneath it. Skilfully evading the string 
and the iron arm it skipped off into the frying-pan of greedy onlookers 
and got safely away from the double danger. On the other hand, a fully- 
grown rabbit lay so closely that it was killed instantly by a potato-lifter 
and carried off in pride by one of the boys who were collecting the 
unearthed tubers. Hands there, as almost everywhere, were short (as they 
should not be), but the boys worked with great zest, thanks in part to 
the wisdom of the farmer. He told each boy that he might take away as 
his booty the biggest potato he could find; and the zeal to discover a 
giant proved most stimulating. One boy, carrying an immense King 
Edward, announced how it would be baked in its jacket for his supper, 
That, of course, is the way to treat a potato. Even when boiled in the 
ordinary way they keep a much more distinctive flavour when boiled in 
their skins. If first two narrow slices are taken off in crossing circles the 
skins fall off of themselves, having played their part. 


The Surest Apple 

Controversy as to the best apple (Cox always excepted) can never be 
settled ; but it seems that of apples immune to frost, Edward VII excels 
others, chiefly thanks to its extreme lateness in flowering. We ought 
doubtless to choose our sorts according to the site of the orchard. It 
is, for example, virtually useless to grow early-flowering apples in a dry 
valley or where cold air may collect without an escape. Oddly, the only 
apple I have utterly failed with on what should be a congenial site is 
D’Arcy Spice, which I regard as the very best of the very late and long- 
keeping apples. Can any expert tell me why? With me the trees perish 
outright within a year or two. 


A Whitewashed Weed 


One of the most highly honoured of plants by the modern school of 
gardeners is the once scorned nettle. The leading authority on fruit 
trees, for example, the highly accomplished Mr. Bush, has dared to publish 
the confession—or make the boast—that he always gives a valuable patch 
of nettles their share of artificial manure. The reason is that he is con- 
vinced—and none of our authorities is more definitely practical—that a 
compost heap with plenty of nettlés in it is worth very much more than 
a nettle-less heap, for use in the orchard as well as in the garden. To 
some of us the nettle is valuable for a very different reason. It is the 
host plant of the most gorgeous of our autumnal butterflies ; and inci- 
dentally how strangely these have differed in distribution this season. As 
duly recorded earlier, I have seen several score of Red Admirals in com- 
pany in two gardens, one among flowers, the other, yet more numerous, 
gorging on rotten pears ; and one letter has reached me avowing that the 
gardener was driven off by the mobbing of innumerable Admirals. 
In none of these experiences was a single peacock seen, 


In My Garden 


The best berries at present on show are on the loaded boughs of a 
wilsonae barbery, the best of all the dwarfs. Blackbirds, which cleared the 
mountain ash before the berries were ripe, are now busy on the hips of 
an enormous bush of the moschata floribunda briar. I have never before 
seen such large edible-looking fruit on the cydonia japonica, though this 
time quinces were fruitless. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Lively Disputations 


Essays on the Eighteenth Century. Presented to David Nichol Smith 
Oxford University Press 21s. 

Tuts admirable volume consists of eighteen essays, presented to a 
scholar, written by scholars, and intended for the perusal of scholars. 
It is a symposium of extraordinary value, for it shows the trends, 
the habits—and, I may venture to say, the fashions—of modern 
academic thought in relation to the writers of this particular period. 
With one exception the essays are purely literary, and _although 
many features of eighteenth-century literature and many of its most 
characteristic representatives are omitted, it is upon the whole an 
excellent survey. No doubt it will be considered by some that the 
treatment of Johnson is inadequate: to say that he is “ fully treated,” 
as the publishers do on the wrapper, is patently absurd. The only 
essay om Johnson (and remarkably ingenious it is) deals with the 
forms which he used at the beginning and ending of his letters. 
This is a novel and interesting study, even if it is deficient in 
analytical findings, but it can hardly be regarded as a serious or 
constructive piece of literary enquiry. It is also a little surprising 
to find Mrs. Piozzi chosen as the sole representative of the female 
letter-writers of the eighteenth century, for Mrs. Piozzi was admir- 
able neither in her character nor in her writings. Or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that our estimate of this lady depends 
upon our general estimate of qualities or values. If courage, 
assertiveness and indomitable vitality are to be looked upon as un- 
equivocally excellent in themselves, Mrs. Piozzi is worthy of the 
highest, praise; but if we value truthfulness, if we consider that 
loyalty and honesty are desirable things, if we dislike the crude 
effects of unregulated vulgarity, and if we think a snob is not always 
amusing, our view of the “dearest of dear ladies” has to be con- 
siderably modified. Professor Clifford speaks discreetly of her 
“ overwritten revisions,” but the plain truth is that she faked and 
she forged her letters to Johnson before publishing them (to say 
nothing of her tampering with Johnson’s own letters) in a manner 
which very largely destroys their personal and historical value. And 
I cannot agree that Mrs. Piozzi (as Mrs. Thrale) was ever “ wel- 
comed into the celebrated Blue-Stocking set.” On the contrary, 
in spite of the slightly patronising and abruptly terminated friend- 
ship of Mrs. Montagu, she was always kept at a proper distance. 
To say that she “seldom allowed herself to take anything very 
seriously ” is the language of uncritical affection, for she had no 
choice in the matter ; and to suggest that she adored her children 
is at variance with all the facts. 

One of the most interesting results of this collection, though it is 
only incidental, is.the emphasis upon the change in literary forms 
and ideas which is so marked a feature of the eighteenth century. 
Obviously I cannot describe the essays in detail, but I should like 
to stress the importance of Harold Williams’s most valuable account 
of the editions of the. Journal to Stella, which were prepared by 
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Deane Swift and by Hawkesworth ; an account which is not onl 
intrinsically commendable, but which is also of great interest as 3 
study of editorial methods and of the prejudice, taste or discretion 
by which these methods are modified. _Hawkesworth, already jp. 
fected by the cult of elegance, considered the retention of th 
“little language” undesirable, and any attempt at its elucidatig, 
unmanly; but the inventions and guesses of Deane Swift, his 
presentation of “ Stellakins”” and of “ Sluttikins,” are hardly mog 
excusable. Of equal critical and_ historical value is Georg 
Sherburn’s essay on “Pope at Work,” showing how the poet wa 
often engaged upon two compositions at the same time, how fy 
built up his pgems with ingenious prefabrications, and how fy 
fashioned his bricks or blocks of neatly prepared verses on 4 
system of pure craftsmanship. The disadvantage of his method wa; 
occasional confusion. Another fine essay is that of James Suther. 
land upon the transition from the clarity of Augustan prose to the 
more involved constructions of the Johnson period. But I think jt js 
worth noting that the ponderous Latinised forms in which Johnsop 
delighted also reflect a change in the forms of colloquial utterance 
and are never clouded or broken by obscurity. Professor Pottle 
comparison of the powers of memory in Boswell and Scott j 
curiously conceived though ingeniously executed ; his theory of 
Boswell’s “ controlled use of imagination ” is of exceptional interes: 
and he does well to remind us of Boswell’s “conscience aboy 
anecdotes.” No subject in literature remains more controversij) 
than the relation between Boswell and his book, a relation whi 
would appear to involve an irreducible paradox, nor can we alloy 
that the paradox has been dispelled by Colonel Isham’s productiq 
of the Private Papers. We cannot be entirely convinced, even nov, 
by those who invite us to see an artist in Boswell and a poet i 
Johnson. I enjoyed Edmund Blunden’s account of Vicesimus Knox 
and his Elegant Extracts as much as anything in the volume; itj 
a delightfully written chapter on the history of popular anthologis. 
I am not competent to say whether it was worth while to incluk 
a long essay on Matthew Arnold’s views concerning eighteenth 


century poetry, or whether there is any good excuse for the failure * 


to provide an essay on Sterne. But I reflect with due humiliy, 
that, whereas the ordinary man is guided only by taste, our scholas 
are guided by principles. C. E. Vutwiamy. 


Greece Yesterday 
Greece. By A. W. Gomme. (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


“ WE have never before known so much about Greece ”—this remat 
was made to me by a British officer while the German Army still stood 
on Greek soil. This officer was in charge of a specialised organisation 
in Cairo which was engaged in building up a complete economic ax 
administrative picture of Greece. His contention was based on tk 
fact that dozens of gifted young Englishmen, many of them wit 
University degrees, were in the smallest Greek villages, while even 
Greek patriot in the cities considered it his duty to send out tk 
confidential papers of his rival’s or the Government’s busines. 
Bank balance sheets ; port loading figures ; food production statistics: 
all flowed in and were studied by a team of men who, if not historias 
themselves, were well equipped to assess the raw material of histor 

Since the liberation of Greece, this information has been suppl 
mented by hundreds of British and American workers in “ Militay 
Liaison ” or U.N.R.R.A. units. All the major changes wrought by 
the war, the mass migrations, the reversals of agricultural policy, th 
new political alignments, the war damage (in Greece of a fundamentl 
character) have been exhaustively documented, confirmed and con- 
mented on by international commissions and Treasury department. 
Much of the material has been published ; and the rest is certainly 
available for publication in the archives of Army and U.N.RRA 
Public Relations Offices. 

Thus, the Oxford University Press challenges criticism by publish- 
ing Professor Gomme’s Greece under the general title of The World 
To-Day, as this volume of the series brings the history of Greece only 
up to 1940 and bears every mark of having been written in, or befor, 
that year. The world of yesterday is what the confiding reader wil 
find in it. Nevertheless, this is an alert, pithy, many-sided ai 
scholarly handbook of near-modern history ; Professor Gomme loves 
as well as knows, his subject. His starting-point is the incongruous 
blending of the classical and Byzantine traditions in modern Greece. 
He brings to life the people with whom he deals ; he shows us the 
mountain farm, the village workshop ; he not only cites his statistics 
he interprets them. He makes one realise for the first time how 
startling was the growth of population and prosperity in the nine 


teenth and twentieth centuries. On the political side, he follows the 
William Mille 


lead of the liberal historians of contemporary Greece. 
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“Jacques Maritain is the most powerful force in contemporary 


philosophy.” —T. S. Extor. 


“Jacques Maritain is one of the great minds of our time, fair, without 
bitterness, and of brilliant power.” —The Manchester Guardian. 


“ Jacques Maritain’s mind glows with charities and is marvellously 
exempt from spiritual pride.”"—MENANDER in The Times Literary 


Supplement. 
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True Humanism (:. 64») 
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Redeeming the Time (>: ¢.» 
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‘This stimulating book... 
Times Literary Supplement 


‘Acute and candid.’—Observer 

‘Sane, sage and balanced.’—Truth 

‘A magnificent book.’—JjAMES AGATE (Daily Express) 
‘Exceptionally interesting, and the interest is bio- 
graphical as well as critical."—ROBERT LYND (News 
Chronicle) 

‘Balanced, readable and thorough.’—jJOHN BETJEMAN 
(Daily Herald) 

‘A remarkable piece of criticism.’—Scotsman 

‘What pestilential trash this is..—sST. JOHN ERVINE 
(Spectator) 


vigorous and sensible.’— 
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AMERICAN LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS 
(General Editor: E. A. BENIANS) 


FIRST TITLE: 


RELIGION IN AMERICA 
By WILLARD L. SPERRY 


Dean Sperry writes; as he was asked to do, as an American 
to English readers, and is thus able to make plain many 
things that would be puzzling to English readers in any 
merely imported American book on the same subject. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS, No. 26 


PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


By C. S. ORWIN 


As an authority on rural economics Dr C. S. Orwin needs 
no introduction, and this book, short as it is, is as good as 
his reputation. In it, it may be said, he takes the lid off 
English village society, and shows the reality against the 
| Sentimental picture. He has a great deal to say upon matters 
of health, housing, education, community life, and local 
government. 3s. 6d. net 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
AND BUSINESS 


Report by a Committee appointed by the Cambridge 
University Appointments Board together with a summary 
and analysis of evidence collected for the Committee. 
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PERCEPTIVE 
HEALING 


by GERALDINE CUMMINS 


Author of “ Scripts of Cleophas ’’ (6th Thous.) etc. 


wih R. CONNELL, m™o., F.R.c.P.1. 


This short treatise affords further evidence of the unique endow- 
ments of Miss Geraldine Cummins, whose name is familiar to all 
students of psychic phenomena. 


Dr. Connell obtained her co-operation in employing her remark- 
able gifts in a small group of medical cases which presented problems 
of the greatest difficulty, both as to diagnosis and treatment. The 
results of the investigations to which she applied her psychic 
faculties yielded results so astounding as to be almost incredible ; 
those results were so successful that they cannot fail to prove of 
profound interest to medical men.*® They surpass any of the records 
of Psycho-therapy yet given to the public, and provide a new 
chapter in the history of empirical treatment of obscure forms of 
neurosis. 


In all there are twelve cases presented in this small volume, each 
of which possesses features of the most baffling character. Each 
case engages the most lively interest of the reader. 
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and John Mavrogordato: he sees Venizelos, the Westerner and Re- 
publican, as the central figure of the epoch, and Royalism as a diminish- 
ing asset. In fact, he devotes 70 out of 128 pages to the period between 
the first Venizelist Government of Greece and the last. His all-round 
learning enables him to illuminate a point with a parable from 
Herodotus or an aside on the modern Greek language. He seems 
equally at home with Greece’s Balkan neighbours ; and the com- 
parisons with Yugoslav and Bulgarian achievements in industry and 
education are as instructive as they are unusual. 

For scrupulous accuracy the book cannot be faulted ; only the re- 
current present tense (for which the author apologises) reads uncom- 
fortably every now and then. “In a country where class distinctions 
scarcely exist, labour is not self-conscious ; the poor, equally with the 
well-to-do, are divided between Liberals, Republicans and Royalists ” 
—this, at least. is a truth which has gone with the wind of war. 
There are omissions which are less easy to explain by the date of 
writing. He deals with “a considerable amount of social legislation 
when Venizelos was in office” ; he does not mention (though he is 
otherwise resolutely just to General Metaxas) the ambitious labour 
laws of the Metaxas dictatorship. It is to be hoped that later 
editions of Greece will admit at least one more chapter. 

KENNETH MATTHEWS. 


The Church in the Pacific 


They Found the Church There. By Henry P. van Dusen. 
Press. 6s.) 

Tuts is one of the few books which everyone without exception 
ought to read. In 1938, van Dusen was a typically liberal American 
theologian with a conventional interest in foreign missions ; in that 
year membership of the great international missionary conference 
at Tambaram, and an extended tour in Indonesia and the Pacific, 
brought him for the first time into contact with the world-wide 
Church as a living reality. Since then he has become perhaps the 
most effective living propagandist of the world mission of the 
Christian Church. In preparation for this book, he has sorted and 
studied many hundreds of records of contacts between men and 
women, mostly American, in the fighting services, and the simple 
Christians in New Guinea and the Pacific islands. One who has 
been himself a missionary for twenty years is not easily moved by 
the records of other people’s missionary work ; but I must confess 
to having found this book uncomfortably, and at times, overwhelm- 
ingly, moving. 

A hundred years ago, the early missionaries found in many of the 
Pacific islands dwindling populations, filthy, barbarous, decimated 
by ceaseless war and endemic cannibalism. In these war years, the 
visitors in the armed forces have been astonished to find peaceful 
and orderly communities, devoted to their faith, and with moral 
standards which at times put to shame the representatives of a 
higher civilisation. Their surprise has found expression in words 
of pleasant and engaging naiveté: 

This morning I came upon some natives building a grass hut. 
One black boy was perched on the top of the centre support singing 
the hymn “ Jesus Christ is risen today” in his own tongue. It was 
at first quite a shock to me. I called up to him, and he came down 
from his perch and began to sing again. I joined him in English. 


(S.C.M. 








| in a Free Society 
SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, K.C.B. 


** An indispensable handbook, written with simplicity and grace, for 
| ordinary intelligent citizens, including M.P.s and Ministers of State, 
trade unionists and business mien, housewives and consumers.’’—The 
| Times Literary Supplement. 3rd impression. 12s. 6d. net 


Democracy Up-to-date 
SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 


** Sir Stafford has rendered a service to the whole Labour movement, 
for surely there is no more important subject today than the means by 
which the principles of democracy may be wedded to . . . effective 
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How strange to hear this primitive boy and myself SINGING praise, 
to our God! Truly the brotherhood of God knows no bounds, 

Gee, I’ve certainly got a new angle on foreign missions. After 
having seen these people, I believe in missions. 

The best cure I can think of for atheism would be a few day, 
spent with the missionaries here. 

That and our experiences made us Christians. 

The last quotation is the most important. It is elucidated bya 
remark of the Bishop of New Guinea: 

The fact is, many Australian soldiers who perhaps never had seen 
the likeness of Christ in their own home life have seen Him in the 
faces and lives of those brown Fuzzy-Wuzzy angels. 

Any missionary will be aware that everything is not as paradisal as 
these simple records suggest. There are the failures and disappoint. 
ments as well as the successes. Van Dusen is aware of this; he 
draws our attention to the effects cn the life of primitive peoples of 
bombing, devastation and the animal needs of Amefican fighting 
men, and to dangers to be expected in the future from commercial 
exploitation backed by all the material resources of the West. Of 
all the forces working for the survival and development of thes 
beautiful and lovable races incomparably the most effective is the 
Christian Church. STEPHEN NEIL. 


A Candid Diplomat 


Water Under the Bridges. By Sir Nevile Henderson. 
Stoughton. 12s 6d.) 

IN some respects Sir Nevile Henderson has been hardly judged. He 
was sent-as Ambassador to Berlin in April, 1937, and conceived i 
as his supreme duty to avert, or at the least to postpone, a wa 
which he saw as almost inevitable. To effect that it was essential tp 
do the one thing for which he has been fiercely criticised, establish 
relations of at least tolerable cordiality with the Nazi leaders. An 
Ambassador who is not on some such terms with the leading 
Ministers in the country to which he is accredited can clearly achieve 
next to nothing; that is precisely what Sir Nevile’s America 
colleague in Berlin, Dr. W. E. Dodd, did achieve. The British 
Ambassador, of course, failed; he called his story of his Berlin 
experiences The Failure of a Mission ; but by 1937 no Ambassador 
could have deflected Hitler from his purpose. 

The present volume was produced in circumstances which almost 
silence criticism, for as he wrote Sir Nevile was a dying man, and 
knew it. He wrote, moreover, perforce from memory, for all his 
papers were at Berne, whither they were evacuated from Berlin, and 
as inaccessible in 1942 as if they had been in the moon. If they 
had been available the book might have been different, though not 
necessarily better; the pen is often freer when emancipated from 
details. And what gives Water Under the Bridges its importance 
is the picture it provides, sometimes unconsciously, of a diplomat 
world that has half vanished and half survived. As seen here its 
defects were greater than its virtues. That was partly due 0 
practices no longer ruling. Sir Nevile entered the diplomatic servic: 
in May, 1905; in December of that year he went off to St. Petersburg, 
and, apart from varying periods of leave, the longest of them fou 
months, he was never in England till he left Berlin nearly 34 yeas 
later. Plainly, a man so circumstanced can be no accurate inte 
preter of his country to a foreign Government, for he is never it 
vital touch with his country at all. In the month in which Sir 
Nevile first left England a Liberal Foreign Minister took office, and 
remained in office for eleven years, but Sir Nevile Henderson was 
never in contact with English Liberalism ; though he probably 
mentions Sir Edward Grey somewhere, I cannot remember it, and 
the book has no index. 

Sir Nevile writes with great frankness of his life as he lived & 
It is clear that he was perfectly conscientious in the discharge of his 
duties, and dining and dancing and shooting no doubt gave 4 
diplomat an entrée to the best circles in many countries. But there 
is considerably too much gilt about the picture ; of the existence of 
a life in which common men toil and hunger and suffer there ss 
never a glimpse. The writer is completely candid. He mentions 
that in 1914, in the interval of transfer from the Embassy at St 
Petersburg to that at Rome, he played a small but deliberate part 1 
smuggling revolvers into Northern Ireland at the height of the Ulster 
crisis ; and when Minister at Paris in 1928 he took to gambling @ 
margins on the American market and reduced his personal finances 
to chaos. There is nothing peculiarly iniquitous in this, and in his 
different posts Sir Nevile rendered a great deal of efficient service 
But it would not be unjust to describe this autobiography of a British 
diplomat as too merely the picture of what a British diplomat should 


(Hodder and 
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Behind every Cancer Sufferer 


A TIRELESS TEAM 
OF SCIENTISTS 


Every sufferer from Cancer entering The Royal Cancer Hospital for treatment 
becomes the special study of an expert staff of scientists, doctors and research 
workers. Almost every case brings to light some new aspect of the disease 
which could lead to complete knowledge of its cause and effect. Nothing 
is left undone which will alleviate suffering of the patient. Interpretations 
and opinions of individual symptoms are pooled, treatment agreed between 
experts, even new apparatus is specially designed and made in the Hospital’s 
own workshops. In this way the menace of Cancer is being checked and the 
obscurity of its origin is gradually being cleared away. 
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not be,—at any rate, a diplomat in the fifth decade of the twentieth 
century. But Sir Nevile Henderson had said farewell to diplomacy 
before that decade opened. Witson Harris. 


The Medical Saga 


A History of Medicine. Douglas Guthrie, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Nelson. 30s.) 


To write a history of Medicine, from its vague prehistoric begin- 
nings to the present day, that is at once readable by the average lay- 
man and satisfying to the average doctor is no easy task. To make 
it also commendable to the serious student is even more difficult. 
But thanks to an obviously immense amount of reading, a fine sense 
of compression and selection, a straightforward, simple style, and 
full documentation, excluded from the text, Dr. Guthrie has 
managed to accomplish it with very great success. The name of 
almost every contributor, in some important sense, to the art and 
science of medicine, the development of hospitals and public health, 
medical literature and journalism has received appropriate mention. 
If Dr. Guthrie has been unable to provide detailed portraits, this is 
because the nature and scope of his task have forbidden it. But he 
has made ample amends in his appendix of relative literature in 
many languages. 

The early blends of magic, observation and folk lore are shown as 
they are progressively modified by the changing atmosphere of cur- 
rent thought and individual genius. The relatively objective Medi- 
cine of the Greeks, the debased memories of this in the dark ages, 
the thousand-year domination of Galen and Galenic aphorisms, the 
contributions of the great Arabians, Rhazes, Avicenna and Averroes, 
the lifting, during the Rennaissance, of the long ban on human dis- 
section—in which Michael Angelo, Diirer, Raphael and Leonardo 
all played an incidental part—the foundations of modern anatomy 
by Vesalius in the sixteenth century, the epoch-making work of 
Harvey on the circulation of the blood in the seventeenth century— 
all are among the threads in the fascinating pattern of medical 
progress. 

The schools of Salerno, Montpellier, Bologna, Paris and Padua, 
each has its day in the story; and it is pleasant to note the increasing 
part played by Anglo-Saxon research and achievement in the 
eighteenth and subsequent centuries by such world figures as 
Hunter, Jenner and Lister, and such technicians as Cheselden, 
Percival Pott, Astley Cooper and Spencer Wells. Both the major 
benefits of antisepsis and anesthesia are mainly due—with fullest 
acknowledgments to the work of Semmelweiss and Pasteur—to 
Britain and America respectively. 

But no great medical or surgical advance has ever been wholly the 
work of one man, as Dr. Guthrie’s book again illustrates. Nor has it 
been confined within the boundaries of this or that country. Malpighi 
of Bologna filled up the gap left by Harvey and thus fulfilled Harvey’s 
own predictions. Leeuwenhoek of Delft, poring down his self-made 
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microscopes, opened up the world of bacteria more than a century 
before the birth of Pasteur in the Jura. The Italian Ramazzini, in 
the seventeenth century, wrote the pioneer book on occupational 
diseases. Roentgen of Wurzburg was responsible for the advent 
into our knowledge of X-rays ; and similar instances of the inter- 
national comradeship of Medicine could be multiplied indefinitely, 

Unfortunately, in spite of the example of such teachers as Sir 
Arthur Keith, Sir William Osler, Wood Jones, Charles Singer and 
Major Greenwood, comparatively few students or even doctors 
know very much about the history of their own profession, 
Anatomy, for instance, is dotted with names attached to various 
structures, memorised for examination purposes and taken for 
granted. But each represents a once living and individual man, himself 
once a student ; and to know something about him, his environment 
and struggles and hopes and fears, would add enormously to the 
interest of an otherwise possibly dull bit of cramming. For this 
reason, if for no other, it is to be hoped that Dr. Guthrie’s book will 
meet with the reception that it so amply deserves. 

H. H. BASHForp. 


Fiction 
Peony. By Keith West. (Cresset Press. 8s. 
Gin and Bitters. By Jane Lane. (Dakers. 
Peace with Honour. By Derek Walker-Smith. 
9s. 6d. 

Ceased tie. By Margaret Brash. (Jarrolds. 10s. 6d.) 

Reapers of Mr. Keith West’s earlier novel, The Three Blossoms of 
Chang-An now have the chance of learning more about one of his 
charming heroines of that fascinating tale. Peony tells a story of the 
Ming Dynasty; we discover the magistrate’s beautiful daughter 
playing make-believe games with her friends; she is but twelve 
years old, when an accident of fate strikes a harsh blow. She en- 
counters a boy, two years older than herself ; the meeting has drastic 
consequences, for his conservative parents hold the view that a young 
couple must never meet before they are affianced. Again and again, 
poor Peony is unfortunate ; she is a lively, spirited creature, with 
unbound feet, and an inquisitive mind. Her brother’s tutor, Hing Lj 
Wan, falls in love with her. And then the Governor Sung-Tsui 
comes to visit her father, in order that the feud which has developed 
between the families of Peony and her first suitor may be settled. 
This young man has been slain, and she is considered responsible 
for his untimely end. The Governor decides in favour of the girl's 
family, and she is awarded a thousand ounces of silver. Having pro- 
vided the girl with a dowry, the Governor, who has motives of his 
own, proceeds to find her a husband. “The name of the happy 
husband is Kung Lo, and he is a descendant, in an oblique line, of 
the Master. He has passed his Hanlin examination by a display of 
sheer orthodoxy. He has no sense of humour. He has little imagins- 
tion, no money, a perfect if stereotyped handwriting, the ability to 
quote nearly everything which has been written, without the ability 
to select his quotations to suit his case.” Hardly the most suitable 
choice for the rebellious Peony, and so indeed it proves. Adultery, 
murder, violence and plague, all play an eventful part in the compli- 
cated misfortunes which overtake the girl after her ill-fated matri- 
monial venture. But Mr. West tells her story with wit and charm. His 
characters have a pleasing individuality, which contrast delightfully 
against the formal background. 

Miss Lane is an ardent defender of kingship ; in her latest book 
she gives her account of the impact on this country made by the 
policies of William III. She is a partisan of the Jacobite cause, and 
fights with feminine fierceness in the war of the woes of James II. 
Gin and Bitters has the City of London, between 1690 and 1720, 
for its background. The story tells how an earnest young gentleman, 
Michael Montague, an adherent of the deposed king, takes employ- 
ment with a small brewer in the city, in order to do a little under- 
ground work in the shape of pamphleteering. He lives with the 
brewer and his family, working by day as a humble clerk, producing 
tracts in his spare time. Miss Lane’s scheme allows her a great deal 
of latitude ; she is able to give a great many contrasting scenes by 
the peregrinations of her hero. Among the events and scandals em- 
ployed to give point to her chronicle are the disaster of the South 
Sea Bubble, the horror of the Darien settlement, the Act of Union 
and its sequel. The author uses types rather than characters. She 
uses to excess the fashionable coarseness so widespread among female 
novelists today. Her conceptions are very sentimental ; the prostiwute 
Moll being a case in point ; not even a weakness for gin can make her 
plausible. “ But then, like a cloud of outraged phantoms, her better 
self rose up upon her, overwhelming her with shame, with fear of 
herself, with panic. She found herself upon her feet, panting and 
gasping and clutching at the wall.” 


10s, 6d.) 
(Chapman and Hall, 
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‘THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 345 
[A Book Token for one guinea «will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
October P hould be recewed not later than first post that day and 
must bear i ** Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2d. stamp 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 

The s n and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 

















ACROSS 8. It takes a real dew to make a river. 
1. The sailor gets one of the best seats, (8.) e ; 
causing some surprise. (4, 2, 3, 3.) 12. Rather more puzzling than the 
9. His revolutionary theories were puzzle. tI. : 
thought too much so. (7. 14. Get round a god with a petition. (8.) 
10. The tale of an outdoor man. (7.) 16. The philosopher lets a riot upset him. 
: layed on a ticket at a mad tea- £9.) 
™ ~y “(s.) = wii 18. It’s plucked in Japan. (7.) 
_ Seaside girl subsequently promoted. 19. Metal is in a broken thumb. (7.) 
13 = sail tii. alls — 21. One of the Nickleby family. (5.) 
14. Virile peg. (Anag.) (9.) 23. Said to end like chimney-sweepers. 
15. A highly-coloured heroine s. (4) 
17. Where the breakfast dish is chronically 26. It is found among the rewards of 
short. (§.) merit. (3.) 
18. Support financially. (9.) SOLUTION TO 


20. Common experience of authors, turned 
to gain by Dickens. (4, §.) 

22. That's all. (5 

24. They are left. 7.) 

25. Like the barren palm in a matter of 


eernennncnadieenscidl No. 343 





ume. 7 
27. He gives the orphan lip,—instead of 
alms. (12 
DOWN 
1. At least it needs no filleting 9.) 
2. The depression of a short officer. (3.) 
3. “ Physician of th 1¢ ——, Goethe has 
ge his pilgrimage.” Arnold 


(4; 
The ta Ik and walk of a goose. 





4 

5. A race rather than a racing exper t 
(11 

6. Stout 

7. Even as missiles they might be wel- 
come now. 


"SOL UTION ON NOVEM BER "2nd 
The winner of Crossword No. 343 is L. V. STANHOPE, 
Place, Northampton. 
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THE B.A.O.R. 


and the 


CHURCH ARMY 


While there is.an Army of Occupation there will be a great 
need for the wide-spread work of the Church Army for the 
Forces. 


Recfeational facilities are provided, and greatly appreciated, 
but the Spiritual work is of equal importance. Our Canteens, 
Leave Hostels and Service Clubs are staffed by Officers with 
a wide knowledge of the Spiritual needs of men and women. 
Frequently they are able to assist in solving personal problems 
and thereby bring cheer and encouragement to the Forces, 


Please do your best to support this most important service, 


| Cheques, etc., should be made payable to the Church Army, 

crossed ‘“* Barclays a/c Church Army,” and sent to the Rev. 
| Prebendary HUBERT H. TREACHER, General Secretary 
| and Head. 
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| Headquarters : 
| 55, BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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NOW FOR BRIGHTENING THINGS UP! 


With the gioomy years 
.of war behind us, our 
is thoughts are all for 
brightening things up 
again. 
We get out the old 
paint pot and brush- 
es and give the garden 
gate or tool shed that 
much needed coat of 
colouring. Soon we shall 
have the old home spick 
and span as in days of yore 
—a place worthy of every 
care and protection. And in this connection 
we should not forget that the HOUSEHOLDERS’ COM- 
PREHENSIVE POLICY of the ‘General’ gives every 
safeguard that is required. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Assets £26,000,000 Claims paid £116,000,000 

Chief Offices 
GENERAL BUILDINGS ° PERTH . 
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Peace With Honour, while it deals with recent happenings, has a 
much more old-fashioned flavour. The author has written a number 
of books about legal luminaries, and he, or someone with the same 
name, published a first novel Our of Step, which was concerned with 
life at one of the more Spartan public schools, a number of years ago 
Colonel Wailker-Smith’s new book tells how Sir Michael Strang 
married the beautiful bur frigid Hilda Maxwell, and how their lives 
were affected by the impact of war. The author is at his best when 
writing about Army and the law. He is less successful in detailing 
the experiences of his principal characters ; perhaps his Sir Michael 
is too well-bred, his Lady Strang too pampered, too silly and too dull. 
Hilda falls, after the air-raids begin, into the arms of the bounding 
(but wealthy) David. “ Oh, David, darling, how I hate all this secrecy 
Wouldn’t it be lovely if we could proclaim our love to the world, 
and look it in the face?” But David had quite other ideas about 
the matter. At last Sir Michael is forced into an awareness of the 
liaison. Hilda then discovers that her lover is a cad and a coward 
She settles his hash in a heavy bombing attack, then loses her own 
life in a vain attempt to rescue an elderly coupie from a burning 
building. 

While far more lively, Vagabond Hope is far less credible. Mrs. 
Brash adds to the general confusion of her stery by introducing 
quite a number of complicated relationships ; her heroine’s young 
man is brother-in-law to her stepfather’s widowed daughter. Tessa 
in the spring of 1940 sets out for Italy in order to bring home her 
ailing mother. On her arrival the authorities tell her that since her 
father was an Italian they consider she is one, too. Her mother 
dies on the eve of being sent to a place of internment. Tessa escapes 
at last, and falls into her stepsister’s brother-in-law’s arms. So 
yet «fiother honeymoon takes place in Cairo. 

Joun Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


Venice: An Aspect of Art. 
10s. 6d.) 


Lovers of art know that a book by Mr, Adrian Stokes will be worth 
reading, for he is no conventional art critic using we!l-worn phrases 
and expressing conventional opinions, nor is he one of those who 
fall ready victims to every new aesthetic theory or aesthetic pro- 
paganda. On the contrary, the danger is that Mr. Stokes’s descrip- 
tion of his own sensibility, of what he finds when confronted with 
a picture or a building may be too personal and idiosyncratic for 
many readers. But this new book on Venice, superbly il'ustrated 
with photographs chosen with exquisite taste, will give intense 
pleasure to all who have a true sensuous and intellectual! apprecia- 
tion of art. In Part II there is a detailed appreciation of Giorgione’s 
famous picture The Tempest, which rivals Mr. W. J. Turner’s 





By Adrian Stokes. (Faber and Faber. 


poem about this painting in Songs and Incantations, and proves.,: 


incidentally, that Mr. Stokes’s interpretation is not pure'y personal 
but has a basis of truth, since it is hardly likely that either write: 
was aware of the other’s reactions to a picture that, in spite of its 
fame, has only once been exhibited in England 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
BY CUSTOS 

WitTHoUuT in any way modifying its views on the general principle 
of nationalisation the City has accepted the Government’s scheme 
for bringing the Bank of England under public ownership with 
remarkably good grace. Admittedly, there is very little that bankers 
can do about it when a Government with an overwhelming maijorit; 
decides to implement its election mandate, and co-operation is clearly 
the better part of valour. As I argued here last week, however, the 
compensation terms are reasonably generous, and any criticisms one 
could level against the Bill, apart from those which spring from 
disagreement on the fundamental issue of nationalisation, must relate 
to the provisions affecting the future relations between the Govern- 
ment and the banking system. 

Clause 4, sub-section 3, looks like becoming the storm-centre. 
This is the provision which empowers the Bank of England to request 
information from and make recommendations to bankers, and to 
enforce such directions if authorised by the Treasury. I have the 
feeling that all that is intended here is to give a legal backing to the 
guidance and direction already exercised by the Bank of England on 
a voluntary basis and, of course, to safeguard official monetary policy 
against any acts of sabotage by recalcitrant banks. In the hands of 
the present Government and the present Governor of the Bank such 
powers would not have any-undesirable consequences. What is dis- 
quieting is the risks in such a widely-drafted provision under a more 
venturesome régime. It would surely be better to define the new 
powers sought much more closely. 


THE INTERIM BUDGET 

Next week’s interim Budget is already casting its shadow across 
the stock markets. Although there is not much selling and prices 
are holding up well, investors are acting with restraint on the theory 
that after next Tuesday they may have a rather clearer picture of 
the outlook. As I have often stressed in these notes, the E.P.T. ques- 
tion is so urgent that Mr. Dalton can scarcely avoid dealing with it 
on realistic lines without further delay. While I do not think this 
impost will be abolished at one stroke, it will be both disappointing 
and surprising if some reduction is not announced next week, with 
1 promise of a further cut next April. The effect would be to 
reinforce sentiment in the markets generally and, in particular, to 
underline the attractions of the shares of companies whose net earn- 
ings are at present severely hit by this form of taxation. 

A HEAVY E.P.T. PAYER 

Many readers have inquired which shares are worth considering 
among those now held down by E.P.T. payments. In the past I 
have dealt with Purnell, Sanbra, Home and Colonial and Cementa- 
tion, all of which now stand at very substantially higher prices 
Current yields on these shares are low but the quotations may rise 
further if the promised relief is forthcoming. A share in this 
category which would benefit materially from an E.P.T. cut is the 
2s. ordinary of Newton Brothers (Derby). This electrical equipment 
manufacturing concern has increased its earnings enormously during 
the war years and paid correspondingly large sums in E.P.T. For 
the year to March 31st, 1945, the net amount retained after tax, out 
of profits of over £100,000, was only £13,645. Even this represented 
nearly 35 per cent. gross on the £78,992 of issued capital, and the 
dividend has been held down to 17} per cent. in each of the past 
three years. 

Quoted around 9s., the 2s. shares are yielding just under 4 per cent. 
on the 17} per cent. dividend, but the position would be vastly 
changed for the better if the tax burden were reduced. So far as 
gross profits are concerned, I am prepared for a moderate fall during 
the transition period, but the longer-term prospects should be good. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Subscribers are reminded that notification of change of address 
should reach the office of The Spectator seven clear days before 
the alteration is to take effect. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
ODEON THEATRES 


SUCCESS OF BRITISH FILMS 


Tue eighth annual general meeting of Odeon Theatres, Limited, was held 
on October roth in London, Mr. J. Arthur Rank (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the report 
and accounts :— 

The consolidated profit and loss account shows a trading profit of 
£2,442,427, a decline compared with the previous year of £373,503, due 
to the decrease in attendances in the London and Home Counties area 
during the period when the country was being subjected to attacks by 
flying and rocket bombs. After the cessation of these attacks attendances 
began to improve, and since the close of the financial year takings show 
an increase over the corresponding period not only of last year but of 
1943. Taking the figures of Odeon Theatres, Limited, alone, they show 
that a trading profit has been earned of £1,048,506. The directors recom- 
mend a dividend on the ordinary shares of 25 per cent., less tax. 


We have been fortunate in that few of our properties have been 
destroyed by enemy action. We have had five theatres totally destroyed 
and four closed owing to serious damage. Regardless of the horrors which 
occurred day and night, our theatres have remained open in every part of 
the country throughout the whole of the war years. We have collected 
on behalf of various war charities in excess of £450,000, and, with the help 
of the public, 540,000 periodicals have been handed over to welfare 
organisations of the Services. The theatres have been made available 
for lectures and film screening for the training of troops. We feel we 
can say, therefore, that we have played our part. 


FILM PRODUCTION. 


We have made great progress in the last two or three years in making 
pictures in the British studios and, while having’ British flavour and 
characteristics, they are of high entertainment value and have been great 
box-office successes. The chief of these films played during the last 
twelve months are: “The Way Ahead,” “This Happy Breed,” “ Don’t 
Take it to Heart,” “‘ Waterloo Road,” “Blithe Spirit,” “A Place of One’s 
Own,” “ They Were Sisters,” and “The Way to the Stars.” I feel that 
I should make special mention of “ Henry V.,” a subject which required 
great courage to produce. This production of Two Cities Films, Limited, 
is one of the finest ever seen. 

The results from all these films have been most encouraging, for the 
amounts they have taken at the box-office have been equal to, and in many 
cases exceeded, those of the product which we get from our Hollywood 
competitors. The films are playing also in many parts of the world, 
including India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and China. We are 
keeping abreast with all new developments and innovations and ensuring 
an adequate supply of films and equipment. I am satisfied that under 
the established and stable management by which your company is operated 
it can look forward to the future with quiet confidence. 

There is a big demand for British films in all parts of the world and, 
apart from the money they will earn, there is their immense prestige 
value ; yet our film production activities are severely curtailed owing to 
the number of studios still commandeered and labour and equipment not 
being released for their full operation. We cannot afford to give our 
American competitors any start. If we are to catch up with them we 
must be given back our studios and equipment with an adequate supply 
of labour. Activity for the home market is equally vital and the home 
market can, moreover, provide the foundation of a strong export trade. 

The report was adopted. 
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To Hazlitt, you remember, the wives of most poets of his 
acquaintance appeared as mere pieces of furniture. Poets 
now should count themselves lucky in this respect, for we 
at Heal’s have been able to make precious little of any other 
furniture for them since the war began. To those of sense 
and sensibility, less fortunate in their household possessions, 
we recommend an inspection of our well-chosen collection 
of antiques—fine furniture of Hazlitt’s period and before. 
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FOR DELIVERANCE 


and turning in 

at all sorts of hours. 

From nuisance of torches— 
and flickering batteries. 
From pavement collisions, 
delays, dislocations, 
frustrations, irritations. 


For happy deliverance 
from tin hats 

and stirrup pumps, 

gas drills and stand-to. 
From buckets of sand 
and blacked out windows. 
From Sunday parades, 
long watches and lectures. 


From cleaning rifles From all 

and learning fractures. the cussed inconveniences 
From sleeping in bunks of war— 

and tea in dirty cups. For deliverance from these 
From turning out Give thanks. 


GIVE THANKS BY SAVING 


THANKSGIVING SAVINGS WEEKS are being held 
throughout the Country. Look for the date of your 
Local Week, and back it for all you're worth. 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


ead Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches thoughout Australia and New Zealand, 
Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits for fixed periods received 














HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL {ISSUED & FULLY 


PAID UP - ont x .-- $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ...  £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY 

OF MEMBERS _...... --- $20,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: A. MORSE, C.B.E. 





BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT 
INDIA AND THE FAR EAST, &c. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
{TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3,a company incorporated in England and 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
is prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in. approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 





























CrHE 


PERSONAL 
1 small advertisements must be prepaid 3/- per 
lime, each line averaging 44 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 
PAID FOR GOLD. Chains, bracelets, 


\ BIG PRICE 


rings, old teeth, etc. Big rise. LONDON TootH Co., 


Dept. S, 38, Great Windmill Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 
UTHORSHIP by L. A. G. Strong, the Novelist 

A ind Broadeaster, discusses the practical prospects 

n al! branches. 2/6, booksellers or 2/9 post free.—Ross 


ARFERS BooKs Breams Buildings E.C.4 
| » ERMALINE 
» Most easily digested Bread 
Ask your Baker. 

»YOOKPLATES designed and printed to your special 

» requirements. Stamp brings fuli particulars.— 
CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 

‘ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in Being, 
( post free 3/6. A Calendar of Flowers and their Saints, 
post free 2/6 Both unique.—Mark Savace, Upper 
Basildon, Reading 

ANCER SUFFERER (55745). 2 
+} Unhappily married. No income. Desperately ill. 
Please help. Needs extra nourishment. Jewellery grate- 
fully received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF. 
2 S, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

+USTOMERS OF HEAL’S mm the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are r 
& Son Ltp. 196 Tottenham Cour: 


Poor woman, aged 29. 





to write to HPAL 

Road. W.1 

| IVERSION on Literature, interesting programme 
supported by Rose Macaulay and Lord Berners.— 

Caxton Hatt, Westminster, Thursday, 25th October, 

8 p.m. _1/- collection. 

YDITORS of Literary, Technical, 
kK etc., invited to consider the 
Sercomas, Print Specialist and Consultant. Expert know- 
ledge on all matters concerning Printing, Paper, Copy 
preparation, Blocks, Advertisements, etc.—2, Station Hill, 
Farnham, Surrey Telephone: Farnham 5124. 

* ARVENERS tike authors smoke a lot 

tT TOM LONG’S an asset 'o the plot 


House Magazines, 
services of EDGAR 


*RANTCHESTER VICARAGE. Board residence. 
( I Two miles trom Cambridge A few vacancies for 
November 

EAL & SON are now able to undertake the AL- 
| TERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 
CURTAINS AND a tt TS.—Heat & SON. 196 


Road, 

STOoc KINGS invisibly 

Callers only—no post. Bett 
Fleet Street, E.C.4 Five 


Tottenham Court - 
ADDERED mended in 
4 INVISIBLE 


three days 
ioors from 


Menpers Lrtp., 109 
Ludgate Circus 


| 1 TERARY lLypewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
4 


<opy 3d. 1,000 words —Mrs. E. R. JENNINGS 

35 Meadow Waitk, Ewell, Epsom, Surrey 
\l AY I as Matron of GUY’S HOSPITAL ask you 
’ x n my broadcast on Sunday next, 2lst 


October 8.25 p.m. on the Home Service programme ? 
IbD- NOVI MBER.—Elderly Lady offers her well- 
\ furnished ground-floor flat at small rental to a 
married couple willing to assist upstairs and in garden 
Or vegetable garden could be had as allotment Suitable 
for semi-invalided officer and wife. Very sorry, no children 
Miss Davyes, Beacon Lodge. West Malvern, Worcs 
Telephone Malvern 738 
INIATURES painted trom photographs. Exhibitor 
\ Royal Academy. Specimen sent * J,” Northway 
Cour Ashchurch, Glos 
Wilsey Down Hotel, near 


"ORTH CORNWALL 
N Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea Good cooking, own farm. Comtortable beds. Fully 
wcensed.— WHITTINGHAM. rel Otterham Station 205 

> ’ Not until the History of Cancer comes 
| \ . | | to be written will the noble part played 
by the Royal Cancer Hospital in combating this malignant 
disease be tully appreciated. The loyalty of our helpers, 
the progressive triumphs, the struggle against rising costs 


with a lamited income—what an epic this will make! Please 
send a gift to Treasurer, Royal Cancer Hospital, Fulham 
Road, London, S.W.3 


S" AMPS.—British Colonials (including Guernsey Bi- 
s sects) sent on approval against references.—S. LESLIB. 
ollege Street, Guernsey, C.1 

“" HE NEW WORLD ORDER.”—148 pp. dealing 
with how Islam, the religion of 300,000,000 of 

the Foundations of the New World 
Problem, the Home and the State. 
Price 26 from Islamic Review, Mosque, Woking, Surrey. 
RUBENISED”" BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gns 
A.14.—RESARTUS 


people, deals with 
Order, the Economic 


each Please write for details to Dept. 
Lrp., 183/9, Guess 2 

’I1C-WELLS ASSN. require !arge room, Central London 
\ for Club Room, Usual facilities and conveniences. 
—HOoON, SECRETARY, Trinity Rise, S.W 





APPOINTMENTS 
adverused below relates to 


None of the 
Engagement Order of 


anyone to whom 


1948 apples 


vacancies 
the Control of 


expert Shorthand 








SFECTATOR, OCTOBER 
YITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF MUSEUMS 


19, 





Comprising the following Departments each under a 
Keeper :-—Geology, Botany, Vertebrate Zoology, Invert 
brate Zoology, Ethnology, Shipping and Archacology). 





The Council of the City of Liverpool invite applications 
for the appointment of Director of Museums at a salary 
of £900 per annum, increasing to £1,000 per annum after 
two years’ service. 

The age of applicants must not exceed 50 years 

Applications submitted by persons at present engaged 
on national service and unable to take up the post im- 
mediately will receive consideration. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the Standing Orders of the City Council, and will be 
determinable by three calendar months’ notice on either side. 

Forms of application and particulars of the Duties and 
Conditions of Appointment may be obtained from me, 
and applications, accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, must be addressed to me, endorsed “ Director 
of Museums,” and received on or before Friday, the 30th 


day of November, 1945 
W. H. BAINES, 
Town Clerk. 

Municipal Buildings, 
Dale Street, Liverpool, 2 

8th October, 1945. 
l R. WILLIAMS’ ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS DOLGELLEY, MERIONETH. 
Applications are invited for the post of HEAD- 


MISTRESS which will become vacant at the end of the 
Spring Term, 1946. 

Applicants must hold an Honours Degree in Arts or 
Science of a British University. Boarding School ex- 
perience is desirable. The offered is £800 per 
annum, resident 

The School is recognised by the Ministry ot Education. 
There is, at present, accommodation for 200 boarders 
and 100 day girls. 

Applications (twenty copies), together with twenty 
copies of not more than three testimonials (to be typed 
or printed), should be sent to the Burser, Dr. Williams’ 
School, Dolgelley, not late: than Monday, November 5th 
No special forms of application are supplied. 
—_ CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS 

applications for appointment to a post as yr 
Temporary Assistant under their Psychological Adviser 
Ihe appointment which is open to both men and women 
will be tenable for approximately three years The suc- 
cessful candidate will be required to take up duty at once 

Applicants should have a knowledge of the statisti 
methods commonly employed by psychologists in selection 


al 





or vocational guidance, such as analysis of variance, factor 
analysis and multiple correlation technique 
Salary will be on a scale of £450—600 (men 


bonus, the starting 


£ 360— {£480 
qualifications and 


fixed 


women), plus war 
according to age 


and 
point to be 
experience 
Intending candidates, who should be of British nationality, 
may obtain further information together with a of 
application, by written request to the SECRETARY, Civil 
Service Commission (Dept. O), 6, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, not later than 30th October, 1945 
| O LAND OWNERS & GENTLEMEN FARMERS. 
Thoroughly honest, keen, and experienced ESTATE 
SECRETARY BOOKKEEPER (gentlewoman), 39, free 
shortly Entire charge al) correspondence, rentals. and 
accounts, Good salary essential.—Box No. 315. 


oo eenee e OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTY OF ARTS 

Applications are invited tor the post ot 
Grade II) in PHILOSOPHY 

Stipend £450—500 according tw 
experience. 

Applications, together with the names of three referees 
should be sent to the undersigned (from whom further 
particulars may be obtained) not later than 27th October 
Duties to commence as soon as possible after appointment 

’ Cc. G. BURTON, 

Secretary 


LECTURER 


qualifications an 


The University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3 
September, 1945. 
— LEICESTER 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN in the College Library. Commencing 
salary of £350 per annum with participation in the Federated 
Superannuation System for Universities. Duties to com- 


COLLEGE, 


mence as soon as possible Candidates should state 
qualifications and experience and should submit their 
applications to the ReGoistTRaR, from whom further par- 


not later than 19th November 
NOTTINGHAM 
STUDIES 


ticulars may be obtained, 
* NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAI 











1945 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


»RAINS TRUST on CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
d WRITING 


FAMOUS SOVIET WR 


QUESTIONS trom ITERS 
answered 
Mariorie Bowen, Arthur Bryant, John Lehmann, Desmond 
MacCarthy, Esther MacCracken, Louis MacNeice Stephen 
Potter, V. S. Pritchett, Herbert Read. 
QUESTION MAsTER: J RIESTLEY 
CAXTON Hatt, S.W.1, Ocroser 24TH, at 6.30 p.m 


Tickets 7/6, 5/-, 2/6 from The S.C.R. Writers Group. 
98, Gower Street, W.C.1 (Euston 6272). 

Simultaneous Brains Trusts are being held in Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Glasgow. Leeds. Bristol, Cardiff 
and unton. 

SVARLY ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS. Autumn 

WJ ae now on view at HEAL’s. 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, 

{ONDON ‘Co- OPERATIVE SOCIETY LIMITED, 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


“ViraL Issuzs OF THE PEacE—THE Domestic Aspgcr”® 

A Series of Public Sunday Afternoon Forums will be 
held on 21st October, 4th November, 2nd December at 
Holloway Hall, 129, Seven Sisters’ Road, N.7. L.Gs. 
Cafe, 54, Maryland Street, Stratford, E.15; St. Matthew's 
Hall, Milson Road, Hammersmith, W.6 

Subjects to be discussed : “ Are. Cc + Necessary ?”, 
“Are There Jobs for All ?”, “Private Enterprise or 
Public Control ? 

Speakers : Sir Stafford Cripps, M.P., G. D. H. Cole, 
M.A., Barbara Castle, M.P., John Edwards, M.P., Michae! 
Young, Gordon Schaffer, ian Mikardo, M.P 

All meetings commence at 3 p.m. Admission free. 

Tickets for Reserved Seats free on application from 








L.C.S. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 34, Tavistock Square, 
W.c. (Telephone: EUSton 6461.) 
E wae (PAR. 5700), 7, Th., S., 2.30. THIS 
s WAY TO THE TOMB! Britten’s Music, 
par TINGS by H. and M. Dachinger. Sculpture by 
e Arnold Machin. At HEAL’s, 196 Tottenham Coun 
oad, Wl 
ps WINTERTON: “Russia and Her Neigh- 
bours,” St. Pancras Town Hall, 23rd October, 
7 p.m. Chairman: R. R. Stokes, M.P. Admission Free 
BRITISH LEAGUE POR EUROPEAN FREEDOM. 
pETER JONES GALLERY, October 8th—November 
rd. Sculpture and Paintings by ELtzaBetH Spur 
Firs: Floor, Sloane Square. S.W.1 Daily 9—5.30. 
Saturday 1 o'clock. 
“P‘ALKAS on Kudoli Stemer Anthroposophy Every 
Phurs, | 15-1.45 o.m.—105, Gt Russell Si. W.C 
i ee LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131-134, New Bond 
Street, W.1 PAINTINGS AND RELIEFS by BEN 
NICHOLSON. Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10—1. 
HE Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 


Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by James 
Cuinc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon Saturdays, at 3.15. 14 
Hanover Street, London, W.1 

Owing to Mr. Ching’s illness these Lectures will be 


postponed until mid-November. A further announcement 
will be made later. The Lectures available in printed form. 

Particulars from the Secretary, JAMES CHING, Pianoforte 
School, 21, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


EDUCATIONAL 
NY PUBLIC SPEAKING is a matter of technique 
\ Excellent personal and postal courses by international 


Details from HiLary PaGe, 66, Barkston Gardens, 





lecturer 

S.W.5. FRO. 4778 

(5 so COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
1 ane 
THE JEX-BLAKE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP o 


tenable for three years, and oper 
to women graduates of any University, is offered for research 
in any branch of learning, except Mathematics, Science, 
and allied subjects Further particulars can be obtained 
from the SecRETARY, Girton College, Cambridge, to whom 


the value of £250 a vear, 


applications should be sent on or betore 15th January, 1946. 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
| for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 


B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 


Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 18% 
pyUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
| BOOK (BOYS).—56TH ANNUAL IssuE 


This is the Official Book | of reference of the Headmasters 
Conference and of the eee § — of Prepar- 
tory Schools. It is published % . W. Deane & Sons, 
31, Museum Street, London 


, ee HAMPSTEAD SEC RE r ARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Accommodation for resident students. Apply :—Hsat# 

House, Lyndhurst Terrace, London, N.W.3 

| HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 

5306-8. Residential Branch St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 

Bucks. Fulmer 256 

') HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 

bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury Place, S.W.?. 








*DUCATED GIRL OR WOMAN 
I: 4 Typst, preferably with previous secretarial ex- “es Telephone Kensington 8583 ’ 
perience required to act as Personal Secretary to PRINCIPAL Applications are invited for the appointment of an * NIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
or TRAINING COLLEGE in London.—Box No. 319 ASSISTANT LECTURER AND TUTOR IN SOCIAL { founded 1887, prepares students for Lon 
*XPERIENCED LEADER required immediately for STUDIES Ihe salary payable for this appointment is University Matriculation Intermediate and Degree 
|: é nixed Youth Club, Middlesbrough \{embership £%40—400 per annum, the initial salary being fixed examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxford, 
150 Apply, s'ating age, experience and salary required according to qualifications and experience Candidates ( ambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, 
to Ter Warpen Settlement House Middlesbrough should be graduates, with a Social Science training, and Teache rs’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educational 
" ENT COLLEGE, CANTERBURY Wanted in experience in Hospital Almonry and/or Family Casework rust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concem. 
| Januar RESIDENT MASTERS teach (1 The conditions of the appointment and form of application Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees: instalments, 
Chemistry and Biology 2) Music Burso* m_ Scale may be obtained from the ReGrstrarR, and should be Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus post 
HEADMASTER returned not later than Monday, Sth November free from REGISTRAR, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. 
I ered as second-class mail tter at the York, N.Y P a Dee. 23, 1896 Pr Ta } . CLEMENTS Press, LTp., 
P cal St.. Kingsway, W.C blished Tuk Svrecraror , t their offices, No. 09 ¢ mdon, W.C.1 Friday, October 19, 1945 
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